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Gentlemen, 

V „ * 

IF,  from  the  title  of  this  addrefs,  ye  fliall 
take  for  granted  that  it  is  intended  toferve 
the  purpofes  of  a party,  to  palliate  errors 
on  the  one  fide,  and  to  retort  on  the  other 
accufation  and  cenfure,  ye  will  either  throw 
it  afide  with  neglect,  or  perufe  it  with  fuf- 
picion. 

There  is  one  circumftance, however,  which 
may  prevent  you  from  expecting  to  find  ei- 
ther difingenuity  or  inventive  in  a paper  on 
the  fubjedt  of  ecclefiaftical  policy;  which 
is,  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  paft,  the 
writings  of  the  minifters  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  have  in  no  inftance  been  difgra-* 
ced  by  chara6teriftics  fo  unworthy  of  gen- 
tlemen and  of  Chriftians. 

The  moral  principles  of  men  muft  be 
greatly  corrupted,  before  they  are  capable  of 
becoming  abufive  in  writing;  and  thus  de- 
monftrating  to  the  world,  that,  even  in  the 
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retreats  of  the  clofet,  they  are  haunted  by 
the  demons  of  malice  and  party-rage. 

The  Scottifh  clergy  appear  unftained  with 
thefe  vices,  even  in  the  Scenes  of  public  con- 
troversy, in  which  men  are  moft  apt  to  for- 
get their  courtefy  and  their  meeknefs. 

When  the  two  great  parties  of  this  church 
meet  in  general  affemblies,  they  exhibit  a 
Spectacle  which  is  without  parallel  in  a court 
„ fo  numerous,  and  which  does  honour  to 
themfelves  and  to  human  nature.  Anima- 
ted on  both  ftdes  with  zeal,  with  emulation, 
with  defire  of  victory,  they  appear  flill  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  moft  guarded  refpecT 
to  the  rules  of  decorum,  and  to  the  precepts 
of  Chriftian  charity.  Even  in  the  ardour  of 
debate,  and  amidfl  the  keen  collifion  of  op- 
posite views,  there  is  rarely  fiich  a. thing 
known  as  perSonal  refleflion,  uncandid  con- 
struction, or  unfriendly  reproof. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  lingular 
decency  of  our  popular  court ; it  is  compo- 
fed  of  men  wfiofe  education  is  liberal,  and 
who 'well  underhand  the  principles  of  that 
divine  religion,  which,  while  it  permits  our 
zeal,  profcribes  the  Spirit  which  is  wrathful 
and  ungentle. 

Laudable,  however,  as  the  behaviour  of 
the  members  of  the  church  is,  in  the  con- 
duff  of  public  debates  ; thofe  who  judge  of 
them  merely  from  their  appearances  in 
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courts,  will  widely  miftake  die  terms  on 
which  they  mutually  Hand.  In  private  life, 
the  clergy  affociate  together  as  brethren,  as  . 
fervants  of  the  fame  Matter,  and  joint  fup- 
porters  of  one  great  caufe.  The  apparent 
divifion  is  a fpeculative  thing  ; they  know 
no  divifion  in  the  exercife  of  their  facred 
function,  or  in  the  offices  of  friendfliip  and 
affection. 

We  love  and  we  efteem  you.  Gentlemen, 
and  we  are  loved  and  efteemed  by  you  ; we 
know,  that,  in  private  life,  ye  deferve  our 
belt  regards  ; and  believe,  that,  in  public 
conduct,  ye  a6l  from  principle  : and  ye,  in 
return,  entertain  no  doubts  of  the  purity  of 
our  intentions,  or  the  fincerity  of  the  opi- 
nions which  we  maintain.  What  pity,  that 
among  fuch  men  -there  Ihould  be  any  pub- 
lic difference!  Such  is  the  reflection  which 
would  naturally  occur,  were  the  fubjecfl  of 
contention  recent.  But  when  it  is  confider- 
ed,  that  the  fubjedt  of  contention  hath  fub- 
fifted  for  an  age  ; that  it  relates  to  an  ar- 
rangement merely  political;  and  that  the 
church  has  for  fo  long  a period  been  almott 
equally  divided,  without  any  profpedl  of 
peace  or  coalition;  the  inference  goes  deeper, 
•and  we  are  naturally  led  to  fulpect,  that  the 
arrangement  in  queftion  is  in  fome  refpe6t 
unwife,  and  that  for  the  peace  and  unity 
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of  the  church  it  ought  to  be  revifed  and  re- 
formed. ' /..• 

It  is  to  difcufs  this  inference  that  I pre- 
fume to  addrefs  you  at  prefent ; and  I am 
not  without  hopes,  that  the  frank  avowal  of 
the  fentiments  of  a moderate  clergyman,  ex- 
preffed  in  a different  tone  from  what  can  be 
expedled  in  the  temporary  hoflility  of  po- 
pular debate,  will  convince  you,  that  the 
line  of  diftin<5lion  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  church  is  very  narrow,  though  ftrongly 
marked,  and  fufficiently  clear. 

It  muft  give  great  pleafure  to  every  good 
man,  to  refle<5l,  that  the  church  of  Scot- 
land has  long  enjoyed  the  moft  perfedl  har- 
mony and  unanimity  refpedling  the  great 
and  important  points  in  which  the  religious 
interefts  of  her  people  are  more  immediate- 
ly concerned.  In  declaring  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  preferving  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  that  facred  truft  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  Mailer,  and  for  which  we 
Hand  refponfible  in  the  mod  awful  fenfe, 
the  minifters  of  this  church  are  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  mind.  In  dodlrine,  in  difcipline, 
and  in  worfhip,  there  are  no  divifions  a- 
mongfl  us  : we  owe  to  our  regulated  educa- 
tion, to  the  laudable  jealoufy  of  our  efta- 
blifhment,  and  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
clergy  themfelves,  that  our  people  are  in 

no 
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no  danger  of  being  diftra&ed  by  jarring 
theories  from  the  pulpit,  in  their  moft  mo- 
mentuous  concerns  ; that  the  word  herefy 
is  not  once  mentioned  among  us ; and  that 
we  do  not  meet  in  our  church-courts,  to  dif- 
culs  articles  of  faith,  or  to  divide  on  the  or- 
thodoxy of  opinions. 

They  are  points  of  much  lower  concern, 
on  which  we  argue,  and  on  which  we  vote. 
The  chief  and  almoft  the  foie  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  of  this  church, 
relates  to  the  mode,  in  which  men,  whom 
the  church  hath  already  found  qualified  to 
fill  any  charge  within  the  kingdom,  fhall  be 
nominated  to  particular  parifhes. 

It  is  not  confident  with  my  purpofe,  in 
this  addrefs,  to  trouble  you  with  any  hifto- 
rical  deduction  of  this  controverfy,  or  to 
reafon  from  a {ingle  fa<ft  prior  to  the  a6t  of 
Queen  Anne  in  the  year  1712,  by  which 
patronage  was  reftored  and  confirmed  by 
law.  I know.  Gentlemen,  that,  in  your  re- 
fearches  into  the  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  ye  are  accuftomed  to  go  much  farther 
back ; to  examine  the  power  of  patrons  prior 
to  the  1690,  in  order  to  afcertain  thofe 
rights  in  patrons  which  were  reftored  by  the 
a6l  of  the  Queen  ; and  that  ye  endeavour  to 
eftablifh  as  law,  the  eflential  condition  of  a 
call  from  heritors,  or  feflion,  or  fome  de- 
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fcription  of  people,  as  forming  a part  of 
thofe  rules  of  the  church,  according  to  which 
it  is  declared  that  minifters  fhall  be  fettled. — I 
know  likewife,  that  our  friends  of  the  mo- 
derate intereft  follow  you  in  thefe  refearches 
into  remote  times ; and  argue  from  ve- 
nerable flatutes,  that  the  protection  which 
the  legiflature  tenders  to  the  church,  is  fuf- 
pended  upon  the  condition  of  its  obedience 
to  the  law  of  patronage,  to  which  it  is  bound 
and  aftridted  ; and  prove  to  you  from  an- 
cient records,  that  the  election  of  the  people 
is  unknown  to  the  conftitution  of  this 
church. 

Thefe  topics  of  argument  from  both  par- 
ties, are  brought  forward  into  regular  review 
in  every  General  Aflembly,and  repeated  with 
as  much  damenefs  as  the  ftated  forms  of 
court ; and,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  utility, 
might  as  well  be  read  over  at  once  by  the 
clerk  in  his  place,  were  it  not  that  they  fur- 
nifh  materials  for  the  young  orators,  whom 
it  would  be  hard  thus  to  deprive  of  their 
right  to  fpeeches  authenticated  by  prefcrip- 
tion. 

Men  of  fenfe,  on  both  fides,  are  perfectly 
agreed,  that  the  adl  of  patronage  is  the  law 
which  binds  this  church  ; that  it  doth  de 
fadto  convey  to  the  prefentee  the  exclulive 
qualification  of  inveftiture  in  the  civil 
rights,  which  are  connected  with  ordination 
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or  admiffidn  ; and  that,  in  the  event  of  op- 
pofition  from  the  parifhioners  to  the  perfon 
whom  the  patron  fhall  prefent,  no  other  al- 
ternative remains  in  the  power  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court,  but  either  to  grant  colla- 
tion in  circumftances  fo  difagreeable,  or  to 
leave  the  parilh  vacant.  ' 

The  choice,  in  this  unpleafant  alterna- 
tive, is  the  precife  point.  Gentlemen,  in 
which  we  differ  from  you.  With  a Heady 
hand,  but  a relu<5Iant  heart,  we  fulfil  the 
purpofe  of  law  ; you,  with  the  zeal  of  pri- 
vilege, and  with  indignation  at  the  dilemma 
to  which  you  are  reduced,  beftow  a vacancy 
as  your  belt  gift  to  the  people. 

It  is  narrow  ground  on  which  we  divide  % 
and  no  man  who  confiders  the  various  views 
which  unavoidably  influence  different  men 
in  the  fame  fituations,  efpecially  in  fitua- 
tions  of  real  difficulty,  will  either  wonder 
at  our  divifion,  or  ralhly  blame  either  party 
for  the  principles  which  they  efpoufe.  A 
man  mult  be  under  the  influence  of  a very 
illiberal  fpirit,  who  could  think  lefs  favour- 
ably either  of  the  head,  or  of  the  heart  of 
his  brother,  on  account  of  differing  from 
him  in  fo  nice  and  delicate  a queflion. 

Allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  explain  to  you, 
with  all  the  franknefs  of  honeft  intention, 
the  principles  upon  which  we  a<fl,  and  the 
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fituation  in  which  we  ftand ; and  ye  {hall 
receive  in  return,  the  real  opinions  of  a mo- 
derate clergyman,  concerning  your  fituation 
and  condudl. 

Our  ideas  of  the  law  of  patronage  are 
very  different  from  yours ; yet  are  not  fo  dia- 
metrically oppofite  as  you  perhaps  imagine. 
You  confider  it  as  an  infringement  of  the 
conflitution,  as  an  invafion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  as  a grievance,  in  that  high 
fenfe,  which  juftifies  refiftance.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  confider  an  aCl  of  the  legiflature, 
refpedling  the  exterior  arrangement  of  our 
ecclefiaflical  conflitution,  as  a claufe  in  the 
grand  contract  between  church  and  flate  ; 
in  which  protection  is  pledged  to  obedience. 
As  good  fubjects,  therefore,  and  as  grateful 
to  a legiflature,  which  hath  inviolably  pre- 
ferved  to  us  its  good  faith,  and  fulfilled  its 
fiipulations,  we  think  it  is  our  duty  to  fub- 
mit.  We  aCt  thus,  under  the  influence  of 
that  fpecies  of  moral  obligation  which  binds 
a good  citizen,  in  other  cafes,  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  particular  laws  which  his  mind 
idoes  not  approve,  and  which  he  might  wifh 
to  fee  repealed. 

I need  not  tell  you,  Gentlemen,  that  civil 
laws  are  not  indifferent  to  the  confcience ; 
that  they  are  guarded  by  more  than  civil  pe- 
nalties ; that  the  duty  of  fubjeCls  is  a mat- 
ter of  moral  confideration  ; and  that  religion 
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hath  confirmed,  by  its  fandlion,  thefe  gene- 
ral principles. 

Our  condudl  is  likewife  influenced  by  an 
opinion,  that,  when  a prefentation  is  granted, 
an  individual  hath  thereby  acquired  a claim 
of  juftice  at  our  hands,  and  which  we,  in 
our  judicial  Capacity,  are  called  to  main- 
tain : we  confider,  that  the  prefentee,  who 
by  his  licence  hath  received  the  feal  of  the 
church  to  authenticate  his  qualification  for 
any  charge  within  her  bounds,  hath,  by  his 
prefentation,  obtained  the  legal  claim  to  col- 
lation in  a particular  benefice.  From  the 
general  rules  of  juftice,  and  from  the  parti- 
cular precept  of  the  gofpel,  in  which  we  are 
diredted  to  do  to  others  as  wre  would  in  rea- 
fon  and  equity  that  they  fhould  do  to  us, 
we  think  we  cannot  be  juftified  to  our  own 
minds,  in  rejecting  a claim  fo  circumftan- 
ced. 

I know  your  anfwer  to  this  argument, 
which  we  do  not  throw  out  as  an  oftenfible 
plea,  but  as  a real  principle  of  condudt.  You 
fay,  that  the  claims  of  the  prefentee  to  the 
benefice  do  not  commence  till  the  church 
has  granted  collation  • which  Ihe  may  grant 
or  with-hold  according  to  her  own  rules  ; 
and  that  therefore  no  right  whatever  is  in- 
fringed by  her  refufal.  I am  almoft  un- 
willing to  give  this  pofition  its  proper  name: 

B It 
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It  is  a fophifm  : for  we  do  not  allege,  that  thd 
prefeniation  doth,  in  ftri<5t  language,  con- 
vey the  right  to  the  benefice,  but  to  a dif- 
ferent thing,  which  your  anfwer  doth  not 
affedt ; a right  to  collation,  and  a claim  up- 
on the  church  to  proceed  thereto  according 
to  her  ftated  rules. 

I beg  I may  not  be  mifunderftood,  Gen- 
tlemen. I do  not  mean  to  difpute  with 
you,  which  I am  convinced  would  arifwer 
no  good  end  ; I only  mean  to  explain  our 
principles  as  they  are  fixed  in  our  minds* 

Besides  thefe  motives,  by  which  we  are 
influenced  from  views  of  ftridl  obligation, 
we  are  confirmed  in  the  fame  fyftem  of  con- 
duct, from  regards  to  utility  and  the  public 
peace.  The  illuftration  of  this  affertion  may 
not  be  very  obvious.  Expediency,  ye  pre- 
fume, is  entirely  on  your  fide:  Where  is  the 
expediency,  it  will  be  faid,  of  forcing  a mi- 
nifter  upon  a reludlant  people ; of  creating 
difaffedtion  againft  the  church  itfelf,  through 
the  feverity  of  its  decrees  ? Where  is  the  uti- 
lity, of  fettling  in  the  face  of  a determined 
oppofition,  where  there  is  no  profpedl  of  a 
congregation  at  all ; or  at  leafl:  of  that  af- 
feftion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  towards 
their  inftrudtor,  without  which  his  labours 
among  them  will  be  fruitlefs  ? How  can  the 
very  meafure  which  is  the  caufe  of  palpable 
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diviflon,  be  reprefented  as  the  inflrument  of 
peace  ? Thefe  are  ftriking  objections  ; they 
are  ferious ; the  faCts  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  alarming. — We  deplore,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  the  forefeen  lo- 
cal effe<5ts  of  fome  of  our  own  decifions: 
we  are  grieved  at  the  thought,  of  fcatter- 
ing  any  part  of  that  flock,  which  it  is  our 
glory  to  tend  and  to  feed ; we  will  blefs  the 
friendly  hand  which  will  deliver  us  from 
the  fad  neceflity.  But  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
every  fyftem  of  order,  the  partial  evil  muff 
be  endured  for  the  general  good.  We  muff 
extend  our  views,  from  the  confideration  of 
a particular  parish,  to  the  ftate  of  the  king- 
dom at  large:  we  muff  call  to  mind  the  firfl 
maxims  in  every  regulated  fociety,  That  uni- 
formity in  its  meafures  is  eflential  to  profpe- 
rity,  is  the  parent  of  confidence  and  of 
peace;  and  that  wavering  judgments  are  the 
certain  fources  of  litigation,  oppofition,  and 
confufion.  Patronage  is  the  law  of  this  land; 
the  church  has  not  the  power,  either  of  eva- 
fion  or  of  repeal.  Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  that 
under  the  influence  of  that  regret  which  we 
do  fincerely  feel  for  the  condition  of  a re- 
claiming congregation,  we  fhould  concur 
with  you  in  declining  to  proceed  to  the  fet- 
tlement:  What  would  be  the  unavoidable 
confequences  ? — That  particular  parifh  is  left 
without  any  minifler. — This  is  (till  a partial 
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evil,  and  is  balanced  by  the  other  confefled 
circumftances  of  the  cafe : and  if  this  were 
the  only  effe<ft  of  the  fentence,  the  cafe  would 
be  greatly  altered;  ye  would  be  in  the  right, 
in  as  far  as  regards  expediency.  But  the  ul- 
timate confequence  to  the  nation  would  un- 
avoidably be,  that  the  fpirit  of  oppofition, 
ftrengthened  by  fuccefs,  would  appear  in 
every  quarter ; the  flighted  difappointment 
of  the  people,  in  their  views  upon  a favou- 
rite candidate,  would  rife  into  violent  oppo- 
fition  againd  the  prefen  tee,  however  worthy, 
and  however  otherwife  likely  to  gain  their 
hearts,  and  to  indrudt  their  fouls  in  the  way 
of  falvation. 

The  inftances  are  numerous,  and  in  the 
experience  of  you  all,  in  which  a minifter, 
who  had  been  received  with  fome  murmur- 
ings  and  difpleafure  by  many  of  • his  pari- 
fhioners,  hath  in  a very  fhort  time,  by  his 
prudence  among  them,  by  his  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty,  and  through  their  ac- 
quaintance with  his  value,  become  the  dar- 
ling of  an  united  flock ; and  hath  enjoyed 
that  fatisfadlion  in  his  labours,  which  flows 
from  the  confcipufnefs  of  poflfefling  the  hearts 
of  his  people. 

Would  you  wifli  the  cafe  otherwife,  Gen- 
tlemen? Would  you  wifli  the  turbulent  in 
every  parifh  to  take  the  lead;  to  make  every 
fettlement  violent,  or  at  lead  to  bring  for- 
ward 
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ward  an  embodied  oppofition  againft  every 
prefentee  ? I know  ye  would  not : I know 
that  your  wifhes  for  the  peace  of  our  Zion 
are  as  fincere  as  mine ; though  we  differ  in 
judging  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
fecuredr 

It  is  here  that  our  great  obflacle  lies  in 
what  regards  the  utility  of  meafures: — We 
feel  the  fhri6f  chains  of  law ; we  know,  that 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  cannot , as  the  cafe 
flands , have  an  eflablifhed  miniftry  among  them 
upon  any  other  terms.  As  the  friends  of  the 
people,  for  fuch,  before  God  and  men,  we 
profefs  ourfelves  to  be,  we  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  engage  them  to  fubmit,  to  what  nei- 
ther we  nor  they  can  refeind. — We  make  it 
our  care,  to  ufe  our  perfonal  influence,  in 
every  cafe,  to  perfuade  them  to  peace,  in  the 
profpect  of  a fettlement ; and,  when  called 
upon  in  our  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and  to 
give  judgment  on  their  claims,  we  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  general  peace  by  uni- 
formity of  decifion.  We  do  not  then  a<5l  as 
judges  of  the  expediency  of  the  law ; but, 
confldering  the  ftubborn  fa6I,  that  the  laav 
exifls , we  fludy  to  retain  the  country  in  a 
dutiful  and  peaceful  fubmiflion.  And  this 
conduct  of  ours,  we  apprehend,  is  entitled, 
in  the  molt  enlarged  fenfe,  to  the  charadiers 
of  expediency  and  utility. 

Do  not  be  furprifed,  Gentlemen,  that  we 
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fiyle  ourfelves  the  friends  of  the  people : per- 
haps you  do  not  think  fo;  I am  fure  the 
people  themfelves  do  not  regard  us  in  that 
light.  Yet,  were  it  not  that  our  cares  for  their 
real  benefit  are  exerted  in  a wider  circle 
than  what  their  confined  obfervations  can 
embrace,  they  would  perceive  that  our 
friendfhip  is  efficient ; could  they  fee  our 
hearts,  they  would  perceive  that  it  is  ardent 
and  fincere. — We  do  love  the  people ; as 
clergymen,  we  have  no  importance  but  what 
is  founded  in  our  relation  to  them;  we  will 
do  any  thing  but  wrong  to  do  them  fervice ; 
we  will  do  anything  to  pleafe  them,  but  what 
we  deem  hurtful  to  them,  or  disgraceful  to 
ourfelves ; we  prefer  their  filtered:  to  their 
approbation ; their  peace  and  comfort  in  life 
is  the  wifhed-for  end  of  our  public  condutfl; 
their  eternal  welfare  is  the  object  of  our 
prayers,  and  of  our  labours  among  them. 
They  may  believe  us,  for  we  can  have  no 
motive  to  deceive : we  take  no  pleafure  in 
hurting  their  feelings  by  a violent  fettle- 
ment ; God  knows  how  much  our  own  are 
. wounded,  in  thofe  votes  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  give,  from  a fenfe  of  duty,  and  a 
love  for  thofe  whom  we  offend:  the  fear  of 
this  offence  is  no  fnare  to  us ; for  we  are  a- 
ware  of  all  the  confequences  of  the  part  we 
adl,  and  are  invulnerable  to  every  perfonal 
confideration.  But  could  thofe  who  now 
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wonder  at  our  inflexible  uniformity,  and  un- 
mercifully reprobate  what  they  deem  a 
blind  and  reprehenfible  obftinacy ; could  our 
greateft  political  opponents,  witnefs  the  con- 
fli<5l  in  our  breafts,  when  about  to  give  judg- 
ment in  a ftrong  cafe;  the  ftruggle  between 
compaflion  and  duty,  which  the  loudell 
voice  of  confcience  only  can  appeafe ; they 
would  admire,  where  they  now  blame ; and 
thofe  very  adls,  which  they  afcribe  to  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  men,  they  would  con- 
flder  as  the  triumphs  of  public  virtue. 

I am  confident,  Gentlemen,  that  ye  do 
not  even  fufpedl  the  purity  of  the  motives  by 
which  our  conduct  is  fwayed ; our  fituation 
is  the  proof  of  our  fincerity  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  Excepting  the  teftimony  of  a good 
confcience,  what  is  there  on  earth  that  we 
gain  ? Is  it  the  good  graces  of  the  patrons, 
and  the  favour  of  the  great,  that  we  aim  at 
obtaining?  Verily,  then,  we  are  the  bubbles 
of  our  own  craft;  we  work  for  thanklefs 
mailers.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
kingdom,  heedlefs  of  the  civil  advantages 
of  ecclefiaftical  order,  take  no  part  nor  con- 
cern in  thefe  matters.  Even  the  courtier’s 
fmile,  a flender  reward,  is  no  part  of  our 
portion  ; it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
that  the  roll  of  elders  in  the  General  Aflembly 
was  almoll  filled  with  the  firlt  names  in  the 
kingdom.  They  have  now  ungeneroufly  left 
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ns,  becaufe  they  have  been  convinced,  that  it 
is  not  their  battle  in  which  we  engage ; that 
our  own  principles  are  our  guides ; and  that, 
in  refpedl  of  conduct,  we  call  no  man  ma- 
tter on  earth.  We  now  ttand  as  a facred 
battalion  immoveable  in  the  caufe  of  law*, 
of  juftice,  and  of  our  country,  though  with- 
out an  ally  on  the  face  of  the  globe. — Is  it 
preferment  that  we  feek  ? No,  Gentlemen  ; 
we  are  not  fo  blind  to  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try, as  to  take  this  road  in  queft  of  prefer- 
ment. The  belt  fettlements  in  the  kingdom 
are  under  popular  direclion,  and  are  inviol- 
ably preferved  for  you  : we  do  not  envy  you 
this  decided  advantage ; we  have  food  and 
raiment,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  doing  well. 
We  appeal  to  reafon,  and  to  common  fenfe, 
if  our  iituation  does  not  unequivocally  de- 
monftrate,  that  we  a6t  from  principle,  and 
from  that  alone : We  facrifice  our  popularity, 
(not  in  our  own  parifhes,  for  there  we  are 
as  popular  as  you  are) ; we  are  regarded  as 
enemies  to  thofe  whom  we  love ; we  fubmit 
to  the  keeneft  cenfure  at  the  hands  of  our 
countrymen ; and  we  renounce  that  chance 
of  promotion,  which  our  talents  might  have 
entitled  us  to  expert  jointly  with  you,  had 
there  been  no  divifion  of  political  interefts  in 
the  church.  It  is  no  more  than  juftice,  to 
fay,  that  there  never  was  in  any  country,  a 
more  firm,  a more  difinterefted,  or  a more 
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heroic  band  of  honed:  men,  than  the  fuppor- 
ters  of  the  moderate  intereft  in  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

But  we  have  been  tried,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  Ihould  be  relieved. 

Ye  will  not  fuppofe,  Gentlemen,  that  I 
have  any  intention  to  detradl  from  your 
virtues,  in  thus  dating  the  defence  of  mo- 
deration ; we  are  not  fo  feparated  in  affec- 
tion, as  that  the  vindication  of  one  fide 
Ihould  be  conftrued  into  cenfure  on  the  other. 
Your  views  are  likewife  pure,  and  your  hearts 
are  honefi  in  a<5ling  upon  them.  You  are  of 
opinion,  that  certain  members  of  the  con- 
gregation have  privileges,  derived  from  the 
principles  of  general  expediency,  arid  ac- 
knowledged in  the  conditution  6f  a Prefby- 
terian  church,  to  claim  a negative  at  lead 
in  the  fettlement  of  a minifter.  You  confide r 
the  nomination  of  a minifter  to  a benefice, 
not  as  a civil,  but  an  eeclefiaftical  right ; and 
you  conclude  of  confequence,  that  the  plan  of 
which  the  church  was  in  pofTeftion  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Union,  is  conflitutionally  perpe- 
tual ; being  guaranteed  by  that  folemn  na- 
tional tranfatftion,  which fecures to  thechureh 
of  Scotland  all  her  privileges  for  ever:  That 
the  a£t  of  Queen  Anne,  the  project  of  a Tory 
miniftry,  whofe  intentions  were  hoftile  to 
the  Prefbyterian  intereft,  was  an  infringe-* 
meat  of  the  articles  of  Union ; an  uncon- 
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flitutional  invafion  of  rights,  over  which  the 
legislature  itfelf  has  no  power  ; and  a grie- 
vance, in  the  legal  acceptation  of  that  term, 
We  are  not  lawyers,  Gentlemen;  but  we 
differ  from  you  here,  becaufe  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  right  of  nomination  to  a be- 
nefice is  a civil  right,  of  which  this  church 
was  never  in  pofTeffion,  and  which  therefore 
was  not  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Union; 
and  that  the  adlof  Queen  Anne,  only  transfer- 
red this  civil  right,  from  one  body  of  the 
Lay  interefl  to  another.  Ye  Subjoin,  that  this 
transference  of  power  in  1712  was  wrong ; 
that  it  was  unfriendly  in  its  intention,  and 
hath  been  hurtful  in  its  effedls  ; and  that 
the  liberty  of  Britifh  fubjedls  entitles  you  to 
fay,  that  it  is  a grievance,  in  the  fimple  and 
grammatical  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  ought 
to  be  redreffed. — What  reply  do  we  make 
to  this  ? — None.  We  are  filent  here  in  our 
affemblies ; we  are  afraid  to  fret  the  fore, 
which,  alas  ! we  cannot  heal;  or  to  fay  to 
the  people  in  a great  court,  your  difpleafure 
is  not  groundlefs ; becaufe  we  cannot  add, 
that  “ our  votes  can  remedy  the  evil.”  But 
we  agree  with  you,  Gentlemen,  in  your 
fentiments  of  the  law  itfelf : we  allow  that 
it  is  a hardfhip  ; or,  if  you  will  contend  for 
a word,  we  fay  with  you  it  is  a grievance  ; 
pot  fuch,  indeed,  as  to  juflify  refiftance,  but 
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filch  as  will  warrant  application  for  redrefs. 
When  I fpeak  thus,  I am  certain  that  I 
fpeak  the  fentiments  of  a great  majority  of 
the  moderate  intereft.  I know  very  well* 
that  it  is  not  unufual  to  hear  fome  of  our 
light  infantry  in  the  AfTembly,  pronouncing 
high  encomiums  upon  the  law  of  patronage* 
as  the  wifeft  and  moft  falutary  of  all  poffible 
regulations  5 in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
hear,  from  fome  of  your  Weftern  fquadron* 
the  jus  divinum  populi  refounded  through  the 
court.  Thefe  fkirmifhing  manoeuvres  are 
confidered  as  matters  of  flight  confideration 
on  both  fldes ; and  have  no  connexion  with 
the  views  of  either  party,  or  with  the  thoughts 
of  wife  men. 

I have  thus  endeavoured*  Gentlemen,  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  points  on  which 
we  are  agreed,  and  to  the  precife  line  of  fe- 
paration  on  which  we  differ ; from  which 
it  is  very  clear,  that  our  divifions  are  not 
likely  to  ceafe,  and  that  there  are  infuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a coalition  of  the 
parties,  whilft  unmodified  patronage  remains 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  moderate  intereft 
cannot  acft  otherwife  than  they  do,  under 
the  impreffions  which  they  feel,  of  thofe  ob- 
ligations which  arife  from  the  duty  of  fub- 
je<fts,  from  refpecft  to  private  rights,  and 
from  views  of  public  utility  : Nor  will  you* 
Gentlemen,  ever  coalefce  with  us,  under 
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the  opinions  which  ye  hold,  of  an  infringed 
constitution,  of  invaded  rights,  and  of  local 
expediency. — The  more  I turn  this  fubjeft 
in  my  mind,  I feel  increaling  regret,  that 
there  lhould  exift  any  marked  public  dif- 
ference among  an  order  of  men,  who,  on 
both  fides,  are  ornaments  to  their  country  ; 
and  who,  in  private  life,,  retain  for  each 
other  thofe  fentiments  of  friendship  and 
elleem,  to  which  they  are  mutually  entitled. 
Our  people,  to  whom  we  wifh  to  be  in  all 
things  the  ministers  of  peace,  are  apt  to  con- 
clude, from  the  unyielding  oppolition  of  two 
great  parties,  that  we  are  divided  in  heart 
as  well  as  in  conduct ; and  that  we  poorly 
exemplify  in  ourfelves,  thofe  mild  virtues 
which  the  fpirit  of  our  religion  breathes,, 
and  to  which  we  call  them  on  the  high  au- 
thority of  our  Lord. 

The  conclusion  is  founded  in  mistake,  but 
it  is  not  the  lefs  pernicious. 

There  is  one  mean  of  coalition,  and  one 
only  : Let  the  fubject  itfelf  of  contention  be 
removed  ; let  Parliament  If  retch  forth  a kind 
hand  to  heal  the  divilions  of  the  Church  ; 
let  it  repeal  the  aft  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
elfablilh  fome  mode  in  which  both  parties 
can  agree,  and  by  which  the  nation  will  be 
fatisfied.  We  will  molt  cheerfully  co-ope- 
rate with  you,  Gentlemen,  to  procure  a re- 
vision 
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viflon  of  the  law  ; it  muft  come  to  this  fome 
time  or  other,  and  peace  can  never  come  too 
foon.  When  I fay  that  we  will  co-operate 
with  you  in  any  wife  meafures  which  may 
be  adopted  for  this  end,  and  that  we  will 
rejoice  in  the  event,  with  as  much  fincerity 
as  the  mod  zealous  man  among  you,  I think 
I fpeak  the  general  fentiments  of  the  mode- 
rate party.  I beg  pardon  of  my  political 
friends  if  I miftake  their  wifhes  ; I know 
the  repeal  would  not  pleafe  them  all ; and  I 
know  likewife,  that  no  one  poflible  plan,  to 
be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  patronage, 
would  pleafe  every  one  of  you.  There  will 
be  diverfities  in  the  views  of  particular  men, 
refpetfting  every  regulation  inhuman  affairs; 
but  I am  convinced,  that  the  great  body  of 
both  parties  concur  in  wifhing  an  altera- 
tion, and  that  they  would  come  very  near 
one  another  in  the  particular  claufes  of  a 
new  arrangement. 

That  a new  arrangement  muft  fooner  or 
later  take  place,  I conclude  from  confider- 
ing  the  ftate  of  the  country  : The  defertion 
of  great  bodies  of  the  people  from  the  efta- 
blifhment,  is  the  melancholy  evidence  of 
the  neceflity.  Whatever  fecondary  caufes 
may  be  brought  to  account  for  this,  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  law  of  patronage. 

We  differ  in  opinion  from  you,  Gentle- 
men,. 
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men,  in  judging  of  the  medium,  through 
which  the  a&  of  patronage  produces  thefe 
lamentable  effects  ; you  throw  the  blame 
entirely  upon  us,  becaufe  we  uniformly  give 
judgment  according  to  the  law,  which  nei- 
ther we  nor  our  fathers  framed,  and  which 
neither  we  nor  you  can  repeal.  You  fay,  it 
is  to  the  rigorous  exercife  of  patronage  that 
the  defertion  of  our  people  is  to  be  afcribed. 
We  hold,  that  it  is  your  refiftance  which 
confirms  the  people  in  their  oppofition ; and, 
by  cherifhing  in  their  minds  an  imaginary 
claim  of  right,  prevents  them  from  fubmit- 
ing  in  peace  to  the  law  of  the  country.  But, 
to  what  purpofe  do  thefe  recriminations 
tend  ? Whether  it  is  we  that  drive,  or  you 
that  flatter,  the  people  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
church  ; this  much  is  certain,  that  they  are 
loft  to  us  both  : and  the  inference  which 
naturally  follows  from  the  confufion  of  thefe 
premifes,  fuppofing  both  parties  in  fome 
degree  right,  is,  that  there  is  a radical  evil, 
which  ought  to  be  removed ; that  the  law 
itfelf  is  politically  unfit  j that  it  cannot  be 
happily  interwoven  with  prefbytery ; and 
that  it  is  fo  diffonant  to  the  temper  and  in- 
clinations of  the  Scots,  that  either  to  enforce 
or  to  oppofe  it,  prepares  them  alike  for  revolt 
from  the  eftablifhment. 

What  the  numbers  are  who  have  left  the 
communion  of  the  church,  I cannot  with 
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any  certainty  affirm  ; I believe  I Ihould  be 
within  the  truth  if  I Ihould  rate  them  at 
1 00,000.  This  eftimate  is  founded  upon  the 
preemption,  that  there  200  congregations 
of  fecftaries  of  all  denominations  within  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  average  number  of 
the  whole  people  belonging  to  each  may- 
amount  to  500  perfons.  Methinks  1 hear 
fome  recklefs  youth,  in  delivering  his  maiden 
fpeech,  exclaim  on  this  point,  “ So  much 
the  better,  they  are  the  factious,  the  tur- 
bulent, the  enthufiaftic ; the  church  is  hap- 
pily quit,  it  is  only  her  ill  humours  that  are 
purged  off.” — “ Stay,  my  young  friend ; you 
are  very  honeft,  but  you  want  experience ; 
a few  more  years  will  convince  you,  that 
the  church  is  not  enriched  by  her  Ioffes,  nor 
ftrengthened  by  the  defertion  of  her  fons.” 
In  every  point  of  view,  the  increafe  of  the 
fe&aries  is  a fubje^l  of  deep  regret.  Thefe 
people  themfelves,  many  of  whom  are  the 
induftrious  and  ufeful  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, are  well  meaning  in  the  part  they  a<5t ; 
although  it  is  confeffed  they  are  not  gene- 
rally the  moft  enlightened,  and  we  may  fay 
with  fufficient  affurance,  that  they  are  lofers 
by  the  change  into  which  they  are  feduced. 
They  commit  themfelves  to  the  charge  of 
]efs  capable  inftrudtors ; of  men  who,  like 
themfelves,  may  be  fincere,  but  whofe  edu- 
» cation  and  fentimentfc  are  confined,  and 
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whofe  intereft  it  is,  to  confirm  them  in  thofe 
illiberal  errors  to  which  they  are  too  natu- 
rally prone.  From  deferters,  they  become  the 
enemies  of  the  church  : they  fearch  her  re- 
cords for  fancied  corruptions  in  former 
times ; for  errors  which  fhe  did  not  ana- 
thematife ; for  fuppofed  heretics  whom  fhe 
did  not  deliver  over  to  Satan  : they  fearch 
the  annals  of  hiftory,  to  recal  from  oblivion 
bonds  of  federal  affociation,  drawn  up  in 
times  of  tumult,  for  the  extirpation  of  error. 
In  fine,  in  the  fpirit  of  fyftematical  hoftility 
againft  the  church,  the  tempers  of  the  poor 
people  are  foured,  and  they  are  in  danger 
of  lofing  that  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs  which 
become  the  difciples  of  Chrift. 

There  are  entire  fe£b  totally  detached 
from  the  church,  who  pretend  no  caufe  what- 
ever for  their  feparation,  but  what  flows 
from  the  law  of  patronage  alone. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  with  refped:  to  all  the 
people  whom  we  have  loft,  that  in  their  fe- 
paration they  bear  no  analogy  to  diflenters 
in  other  kingdoms.  The  diflenters  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  are  feparate  daffies  of  Pro- 
teftants,  who  neither  in  worfhip,  nor  dif- 
cipline,  nor  government,  bear  any  confor- 
mity to  the  eftablifhed  church.  But  the 
fectaries  in  Scotland  are  not  diffientients  from 
prefbytery  ; they  are  all  ftrid  prefbyterians. 
Their  forms  of  worfhip,  of  difcipline,  and 
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of  government,  excepting  in  the  article  of 
fettlements,  are  unchanged,  and  remain 
identically  the  fame  as  ours  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment : Their  grand  flumbling-block  is  pa- 
tronage; every  other  objection  to  us  is  little 
more,  than  pretence  ; till  that  flumbling- 
block  is  removed,  they  remain  detached 
from  us  without  hope  of  return. 

When  any  regulation  is  enabled  againft 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  legiflature  that  the  oppofition  will  be 
. tranfient,  and  that  habit  will  reconcile  all 
concerned  to  a peaceable  acquiefcence.  The 
experience  of  Scotland  relative  to  the  law  of 
patronage,  has  fhown  that  in  the  prefent  cafe 
this  hope  is  vain.  Whether  the  prevention 
of  this  favourable  change,  is  in  part  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  continued  refiflance  of  a great 
body  of  the  clergy,  I do  not  wifh  to  inquire; 
I fhould  be  loth  to  irritate,  where,  both  by 
inclination  and  by  duty,  I am  led  to  exprel's 
the  fentiments  of  benevolence.  I only  ob- 
ferve  the  fact,  that  for  feventy  years  hath  pa- 
tronage been  uniformly  in  force;  and  at  this 
day,  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  almofl  as  remote  from  mitigation 
on  this  point,  as  they  were  at  its  firfl  enact- 
ment : there  is  little  hope,  therefore,  that 
time  will  completely  work  the  cure. 

- There  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  oppofition,  whith  both  parties 
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muff  condemn,  and  at  which  they  cry, 
“ Shame  !”  and  that  is,  the  conduct  of  ma- 
ny of  the  patrons  themfelves.  Men  pofTef- 
fed  of  Inch  powers  from  the  legiflature,  are 
under  a civil  and  a moral  obligation  to  ufe 
them  with  moderation  and  tendernefs.  If 
patrons  were  at  due  pains  to  confult  with 
men  of  influence,  of  property,  and  of  good 
fenfe,  in  their  refpe&ive  parillies,  concern- 
ing the  perfons  whom  they  fhould  choofe, 
or  even  to  take  prudent  fteps  to  conciliate 
their  affeClions  to  prefentees,  the  church- 
courts  would  rarely  be  called  to  the  difa- 
greeable  duty  of  enforcing  a fettlement 
againft  a reluCtant  people,  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  would  be  effectually  preferved. 
But  when  prefentations  are  iffued,  by  men 
who  neither  know  nor  care  upon  what  terms 
their  prefentees  are  to  be  received ; when 
the  good  of  the  parifh  feems  not  even  to 
have  been  in*  the  contemplation  of  the  pa- 
tron ; it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the 
minds  of  the  people  lhall  fometimes  revolt, 
under  the  refentment  of  negleCt;  to  the  great 
affliction  of  the  prefentee,  who  may  be  a 
worthy  man,  and  in  every  other  refpeCt  cal- 
culated to  be  acceptable  ; as  well  as  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public  peace, 'and  the  vexation 
of  the  church. 

If  patrons  would  aCt  wifely,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  the  operation  of  the  law  would 
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be  innocent  : but  who  can  compel  them  to 
be  wife  ? In  queftions  concerning  govern- 
ment, the  analogy  of  Civil  policy  is  nearly 
entire,  in  its  application  to  Ecclefiaftical  af- 
fairs. A pure  monarchy  would  be  a form 
of  government  perfedtly  unexceptionable, 
if  men  were  always  certain  to  find  confum- 
mate  wifdom,  and  unerring  public  virtue, 
in  the  monarch.  But  the  experience  of  the 
world,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of 
the  weaknefies  and  vices  to  which  men  are 
liable,  and  which  are  efpecially  vifible  in 
the  exercife  of  power,  have  made  it  necef- 
fary  for  people,  who  would  obtain  fome 
conflitutional  fecurity  for  their  civil  liberty, 
to  recal  a part  of  thofe  natural  rights  which 
they  had  lent  too  liberally  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  to  take  effetftual  meafures  for  their  fafe- 
ty,  not  by  partial  refiftance,  but  by  new- 
modelling  the  principles  of  the  government 
itfelf. 

The  application  is  obvious,  and  I need 
not  fpecify  the  particulars.  In  the  lafl 
claufe  only,  there  is  a happy  diftindtion  be- 
tween our  fituation  and  that  of  people  who 
Itrive  to  redrefs  their  civil  wrongs.  In  this 
latter  cafe,  there  is  no  power  under  heaven 
» to  whom  the  people  can  apply  but  to  them- 
felves.  This  is  the  circumftance  which  ju- 
Itifies  general  refiftance,  and  which  palliates 
even  the  meafures  of  violence.  But  the  fitua- 
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tion  of  the  church  of  Scotland  does  not  come 
under  this  defcription.  Yon  are  fincerely  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  fuch  as  juftifies  refift> 
ance ; but  we  conclude,  upon  the  trueft 
maxims  of  policy  and  of  public  virtue,  that 
ye  judge  wrong.  We  think,  that  the  law 
of  patronage  is  a part,  a defective  part  if 
you  will,  of  one  great  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment and  legiflation,  under  the  moft  free 
and  the  moft  happy  conftitution  which  any 
nation  ever  poflefled  ; that  we  are  fubjecfts 
of  a powerful  empire,  which  affords  us  the 
moft  liberal  protection,  but  which  will  not 
be  overawed  by  our  impotent  oppofition ; and 
that  the  moft  likely  means  of  obtaining  any 
new  arrangement  in  our  favour,  is  to  fhow 
that  we  deferve  it,  by  yielding  fubmiftion 
even  where  we  have  reafon  to  complain  : it 
is  neither  neceftary,  nor  right,  nor  prudent, 
that  we  fhould  aflume  the  powers  of  nega- 
tion and  controul.  ’The  Britilh  legiflature 
poflefles  the  conftitutional  authority,  and, 
we  may  truft,  has  inclination  as  well  as 
power,  to  redrefs  every  real  grievance,  when 
dutifully  fubmitted  to  its  wifdom.  The 
church  of  Scotland,  which  by  unfhaken 
loyalty,  and  effective  attachment,  hath  de- 
. ferved  every  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  the 
ftate,  hath  reafon  to  expeft,  that  neither  ju- 
ftice  nor  favour  will  be  with-held  from  her 
petition.  The  moderate  intereft,  who  have 
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flood  for  feventy  years  as  guardians  of  or- 
der, and  as  martyrs  to  law,  have  the  ftrong- 
efl  claims  upon  the  humanity  and  equity 
of  their  civil  fuperiors,  to  be  relieved  from 
an  embarrafling  and  painful  fltuation,  in 
which  they  have  uniformly  dene  their  duty, 
and  in  which  they  are  refolved fill  to  acquit 
their  confciences , though  at  the  expence  of  their 
inter  cf  and  their  fame , until  they  obtain  confi - 
tutional  relief.  The  popular  intereft,  have 
reafon  to  expect,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  legif-: 
ture  will  deliver  them  from  the  unpleafant 
neceflity  which  their  principles  lay  upon 
them,  of  oppofing,  in  the  execution,  any  one 
branch  of.  that  legal  fyftem  which,  as  a 
whole,  they  reverence  and  admire.  The 
landed  gentlemen,  from  whom  government 
receives  its  molt  permanent  revenue,  and 
many  of  whom  have  the  conftitutional  pri- 
vilege of  electing  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of 
their  parifli-minifters,  may  not  only  rea- 
sonably expert  a change  in  their  favour,  but 
have  influence  to  make  an  application  to 
this  purpofe  fuccefsful,  if  they  are  but  as 
much  in  earned  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
church,  as  they  are  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  game . It  is  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land that  the  church  would  now  turn  with 
an  anxious  eye,  for  co-operation  in  her 
wifhes  for  relief.  They  may  give  us  credit 
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for  a difinterefted  intention  in  thefe 
wifhes : it  is  in  their  own  hands,  in  a con-* 
fiderable  degree,  that  we  are  defirous  to  fee 
the  power  lodged.  The  clergy  aim  not  at 
power  in  this  matter ; we  do  not  wilh  to 
fee  any  part  of  it  conferred  on  the  church- 
courts  ; with  unanimous  voice  we  would 
rejedl  the  proportion.  Happy  under  the  ma- 
ny and  precious  privileges  which  we  enjoy, 
and  fenced  as  we  are  by  the  conftitution 
againft  collifion  with  civil  jurifdi<5lion,  we 
are  fully  convinced,  that  we  poflefs  as  much 
power  as  we  ought ; and  that  it  would  be 
equally  prejudicial  to  ourfelves,  and  to  the 
country,  to  inveft  us  with  more.  Our  of- 
fice is  lpiritual,  and  our  power  is  wifely  li- 
mited to  fpiritual  things.  The  great  ufe  of 
our  order,  and  I hope  our  moft  earned  con- 
cern, is,  that  we  may  be  inftrumental  in 
advancing  the  interefts  of  true  religion : in 
fo  doing,  we  have  our  aim ; and  in  fo  do- 
ing, we  {hall  not  lofe  our  reward. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  I may  fairly  pre- 
fume that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  all 
parties,  that  it  would  be  for  the  intereft 
both  of  the  church  and  the  nation,  that  the 
a<5t  of  patronage  were  repealed,  or  fo  modi- 
fied in  its  operation,  as  to  fave  us  all  from 
thofe  difagreeable  fituations  to  which  We 
are  refpe&ively  reduced ; and,  taking  for 
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granted,  that  we  of  the  moderate  intereft 
are  willing,  as  we  certainly  have  the  ftrong- 
eft  reafons  of  any  fet  of  men  in  the  kingdom 
to  be  willing,  to  co-operate  with  you,  and 
with  all  concerned,  for  obtaining  fuch  mo- 
dification or  repeal ; the  field  is  open,  to 
confider,  what  arrangement  do  you  ap- 
prove, and  what  plan  do  you  apprehend 
would  be  mod  likely  to  fecure  to  the  church 
in  time  coming,  that  peace  in  her  courts, 
and  that  union  among  her  people,  which  it 
is  the  wifii  of  us  all  to  fee  reftored.  The 
failure  of  every  propofal  of  this  kind  in  time 
paft,  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  plan ; 
or  of  plan  properly  digefted  and  weighed  in 
all  its  parts,  with  that  deliberation,  unani- 
mity, and  temper,  which  leads  to  wifdom 
in  meafures.  To  what  purpofe  are  all  your 
overtures  about  fchifms,  and  calls,  and  the 
definition  of  calls  ? Thefe  are  merely  the 
fquibs  and  rockets  of  a party,  which  may 
difturb  our  peace,  but  can  never  advance 
your  views. 

Let  us  enter  frankly  upon  unfufpicious 
and  cordial  deliberation.  In  the  difcuflion 
of  the  general  queftion,  refpedling  the  belt 
mode  of  nomination  to  vacant  parifhes,  our 
fpeculations  are  unfettered  by  the  weight  of 
any  law,  and  I hope  our  hearts  are  unfet- 
tered by  any  prejudice. 
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The  nomination  of  a minifter  may  b£ 
veiled  in  one,  in  the  many,  or  in  a few. 

We  have  had  fufficient  experience  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  modes,  to  convince  us,  that  it 
is  fo  difcordant  to  the  genius  and  temper  of 
the  Scottifh  nation,  that  the  friends  of  peace 
earneflly  wifh  its  repeal. 

Eledtion  by  the  many,  or  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  congregation,  is  a plan  which 
no  confiderate  man  would  ever  wifh  to  fee 
adopted : You,  Gentlemen,  and  your  fathers 
before  you,  have  given  up  the  thought  and 
the  wifh  of  any  fuch  regulation.  The  no- 
tion of  a divine  right  in  every  parifhioner, 
to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a minifter,  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  an  antiquated 
conceit,  which  never  had  any  foundation  in 
Scripture,  in  the  tenets  of  any  church,  or 
in  common  fenfe.  We  acknowledge  no 
right  to  be  divine,  but  what  is  exprefsly 
founded  in  the  Word  of  God:  and  we  con- 
fider  the  total  filence  of  Scripture  relative  to 
particular  forms  of  government  in  the  Chri- 
ltian  churches,  as  a proof  of  that  infpired 
wifdom,  under  which  thefacred  writers  de- 
livered the  oracles  of  truth  and  of  peace.  In 
the  infinite  diverfity  of  habits,  of  manners, 
and  of  modes  of  thinking,  which  from  phy- 
fical,  moral,  and  political  caufes,  diflinguifh 
nation  from  nation,  it  is  abfclutely  impof- 
fible  that  any  one  form  of  exterior  govern- 
ment in  ecclefiaflical  affairs  could  accord 
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with  the  fituation  of  all  mankind.  The  cha- 
racter of  universality,  belongs  to  no  inftitu- 
tion  which  was  ever  given  among  men,  but 
to  the  Chriftian  religion  only;  which  glories 
in  this  fingular  pre-eminence,  that  it  is  alike 
fuited  to  human  nature  in  every  age,  and  in 
every  fituation  ; to  reftore  it  from  its  ruins, 
and  to  carry  it  forward  to  perfection.  Con- 
cerning the  outward  government  of  Chri- 
ftian focieties,  religion  prefcribes  nothing 
bat  what  is  included  in  the  general  pre- 
cept, “ that  all  things  be  done  decently, 
and  in  order,  unto  edification.” 

That  the  right  of  election,  as  vefted  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  would  tend 
neither  to  decency,  nor  to  order,  nor  to 
edification,  appears  both  from  reafon  and 
experience.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  efpecially  the 
lower  ranks,  where  ignorance  chiefly  pre- 
vails, can  judge,  upon  any  found  principles, 
of  the  qualifications  of  a minifler.  We  fee 
in  experience,  on  what  kind  of  men  they  do 
fix  their  choice,  when  left  to  themfelves,  in 
their  feparation  from  the  church ; what 
heats  and  indecent  druggies  they  are  enga- 
ged in  on  this  fubjecd  ; and  how  often  their 
meetings  are  left  defolate  for  years  together, 
under  the  irreconcilable  oppofition  of  their 
tribunes  and  leaders  fupporting  the  preten- 
fions  of  different  candidates.  Popular  elec- 
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tion,  on  this  broad  fcale,  does  not  deferve 
the  name  of  a plan ; it  is  a fhapelefs  bundle  . 
of  confufion. 

But  the  molt  difmal  confequences  of  po- 
pular eledion,  within  the  church,  would 
arife  from  the  inevitable  degeneracy  of  the 
clergy,  as  its  certain  efFed.  Candidates  for 
the  miniftry,  would  be  under  fuch  tempta- 
tions to  ailume  a Pharifaical  character,  as 
no  wife  man  would  wifh  to  fee  thrown  in 
their  way.  There  would  remain  no  chance 
of  fuccels,  to  genius,  to  found  dodrine,  to 
fober  religion,  to  modeft  and  unaffuming 
virtue ; qualities  like  thefe,  profcribed  from 
lociety,  and  {tamped  with  popular  reproba-  1 
tion,  would  give  place  to  vulgar  cant,  to 
dark  Puritanical  intolerance,  and  to  the  word 
debafement  of  charader  to  which  the  flaves 
of  the  people  were  ever  reduced.  Let  the 
blue  laws  of  Connedicut,  let  the  religious 
hiftory  of  New  England,  be  ever  a warn- 
ing to  the  nations,  againft  fubjeding  the 
church  to  the  people. 

I believe  we  are  agreed,  Gentlemen,  that 
in  flrid  expediency,  the  power  of  nomina- 
tion ought  neither  to  be  entirely  traded  to 
one,  nor  committed  to  the  many.  There  is 
a middle  courfe,  which,  for  any  thing  that 
yet  appears,  may  neither  fubjed  us  to  the 
evils  which  we  feel,  nor  expofe  us  to  thofe 
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which  we  fear.  Let  the  power  be  veiled  in 
a few ; let  them  come  under  an  accurate  de- 
fcriptionjdet  them  be  men,  who,  from  their 
rank  or  office,  are  prefumed  to  have  capa- 
city to  judge  of  characters,  and  an  intereft 
to  promote  the  real  good  of  the  pariffi  to 
which  they  belong. 

You  anticipate  me  in  your  thoughts,  and 
refleCl  already,  that  by  the  ac5l  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament  1690,  which  continued  in  force 
till  the  year  1712,  when  the  a6t  of  the  Bri- 
tiffi  Parliament  reftoring  patronage  was  pafs- 
ed,  the  power  of  choofing  a minifter  was 
vefted  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  each  pa- 
riffi. Ye  alfo  refleCt,  that  by  aCt  of  aflem- 
bly  1732,  which  prefcribed  the  rule  in  which 
prefbyteries  were  to  proceed  in  cafes  where 
the  patron  negleCted  to  prefent  within  fix 
months,  and  his  rights  of  confequence  were 
transferred,  in  terms  of  law,  to  the  prefby- 
tery  of  the  bounds,  tanquam  jure  devoluto  : 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  Affembly  ordained,  that  a 
call  be  moderated,  and  a minifter  chofen,  by 
the  majority  of  votes  of  the  conjunct  body  - 
of  heritors  and  elders  of  the  pariffi ; and 
with  refpeCt  to  royal  boroughs,  that  the 
conjund  body  of  heritors,  elders,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  town- council,  ffiould  be  fuftain- 
ed  as  the  competent  electors.  This  a6t  of 
affembly,  Gentlemen,  was  propofed  and 
carried  through  by  our  fathers  of  the  mode- 
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rate  intered:  it  was  oppofed  by  your  prede-' 
ceffors  ; and  within  two  years,  when  they 
obtained  the  afcendant,  it  was  repealed. 

This  a£t  of  affembly  1732  is  memorable 
in  the  church  of  Scotland  on  many  accounts. 
It  furnifhed  the  immediate  occafion,  though 
not  the  caufe,  of  feceffion.  It  was  againft 
this  a£l  that  /Ebenezer  Erfkine  inveighed,  in 
the  higheft  tone  of  fanatical  fury,  fil'd  in 
the  pulpit  of  Perth,  and  afterwards  on  Pent- 
land-hills.  He  told  the  people,  that  this  a<ft 
of  affembly  was  wounding  Chrid  under  the 
fifth  rib,  and  tearing  the  crown  from  his 
head.  What  the  man  could  mean  by  thefe 
drange  phrafes,  I have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire r but  it  was  upon  the  jus  divinum  po- 
pali , that  he  founded  his  feed. 

Let  no  man  be  furprifed  at  the  bizarre 
operation  of  caufes  in  human  affairs.  What 
if,  after  the  revolution  of  fifty  years,  the  very 
fame  regulation  which  gave  rife  to  feceffion, 
diould  now  be  the  indrument  of  its  fall ; 
and  if  the  church  fhould  recover  her  wan- 
dering fons,  by  the  fame  means  which  oc^ 
cafioned  their  lofs  ? The  revolution  of  half 
a century  produces  great  alterations  in  hu- 
man affairs.  Within  that  period,  the  face 
of  this  country  is  totally  changed.  The  tem- 
pers of  men  are  foftened,  their  manners  im- 
proved, their  views  enlarged ; religion  is  un- 
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derdood,  as  didinguidied  from  enthudafm; 
and  liberty  as  confident  with  fubmidion. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  repeal  of  the  aft 
1 732,  before  your  predecelfors  faw  their  er- 
ror ; and  were  convinced,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that,  by  their  inconfiderate  oppodtion 
to  that  aft,  they  had  put  far  from  them  the 
feafon  of  deliverance.  Government  had  at 
that  time  ferious  intentions  of  repealing  the 
aft  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  redoring  the 
church  to  the  fame  date  in  which  Ihe  had 
been  from  the  year  1690  to  the  year  1712. 
The  aft  of  adembly,  refpe6ling  cafes  where 
a jus  devolutum  took  place,  was  procured  with 
an  intention  of  trying  the  temper  of  the 
church  ; that  by  experiment  it  might  be 
known,  if  fhe  and  the  nation  would  be  fa- 
tisded  with  being  fo  redored.  But  when  it 
was  feen  that  the  experiment  had  failed ; 
that  it  was  met  by  violent  oppodtion  from 
a great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  had  occa- 
doned  confudon  in  the  nation ; and  that  the 
aft  itfelf  was  repealed  and  difmided  by  the 
very  next  Adembly  but  one;  and  all  this, 
upon  the  ridiculous  principle  of  the  jus  di- 
* vinum  populi , and  election  by  the  whole 
parifhioners,  the  fcheme  was  dropt ; it  then 
mod  clearly  appearing,  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  altering  the  law  to  any  good  pur- 
f ofe;  for  that  no  podible  plaQ,  which  was  at 
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all  confident  with  common  fenfe,  would  fa- 
tisfy  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland. 

The  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  their 
fatal  blunder  was,  to  produce  in  the  popular 
interefl  a zealous  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  the  adt  1732.  They  had  been  folemnly 
warned,  by  moderate  men  in  the  affembly 
1734,  that  if  they  were  determined  to  bury 
that  adt,  they  ought  to  entomb  it  with  de- 
cent refpedt;  for,  it  was  added,  “ Your  chil- 
“ dren  will  come  to  weep  over  its*dufL” 

For  many  years  pad,  Gentlemen,  that  adt 
hath  bean  your  theme:  You  annually  plead 
with  us,  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  proce- 
dure in  granting  collation,  at  lead  in  its  ne- 
gative efficiency,  even  in  the  face  of  a pre- 
fentation.  That  we  cannot  do  ; we  are  un- 
der dronger  ties  than  a refcinded  adt  of  af- 
fembly can  lay  upon  us;  but  we  dill  ap- 
prove of  the  overture  of  our  fathers.  Bring 
us  an  adt  of  legiflature,  framed  on  the  fame 
principles;  and  we  will  meet  it  with  open 
arms,  and  welcome  it  to  our  hearts : We  will 
do  more,  if  no  better  plan  can  be  devifed, 
and  approved  by  the  church;  we  will  unite 
with  you,  in  every  prudent  and  conditu- 
tional  dep,  to  procure  an  adt,  which  in  all 
human  probability  may  cement  the  church 
into  one  compadt  building,  and  bring  back 
the  wanderers  to  feek  the  fhelter  of  its  hof- 
pitable  roof. 
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The  plan  of  the  adt  1732.  has  confiderablc 
advantages. 

In  the  fi?jl  place,  it  bears  great  fimilarity 
to  the  political  fituation  of  the  church  un- 
der the  adt  of  the  Scotch  parliament  1 690 ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  1712,  the  church 
was  united  and  in  peace.  I have  not  looked 
into  the  flatute-book ; but,  if  I am  not  mifta- 
ken,  that  adt  of  parliament  made  no  peculiar 
provifion  for  the  royal  boroughs:  if  fo,  the 
plan  of  the  adt  1732,  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  ancient  rule;  for  the  royal  bo- 
roughs, as  eftablifhed  in  legal  corporation, 
are  entitled  to  marked  attention  in  a new  ar- 
rangement affedting  the  kingdom. 

Secondly , Upon  the  principles  of  the  adt 
1732,  the  power  is  lodged  with  men  whofe 
defcription  is  accurately  afcertained;  who 
have  a name  in  law,  and  concerning  whofe 
particular  claims  there  can  arife  no  ambi- 
guity. This  is  a vaft  advantage  in  any  great 
fcheme  of  policy ; for  one  of  the  effential 
charadteriftics  of  a good  law  is  precifion. 
The  definition  of  Heritors  is  plain;  they  are 
the  men  whofe  lands  are  rated  in  the  valua- 
tion-books, and  in  the  cefs-rolls  of  the  coun- 
ty in  which  they  lie.  The  defcription  of 
Elders  is  no  lefs  plain,  and  perfedtly  known 
to  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  And  with 
refpedt  to  Royal  Boroughs,  the  members  of 
the  town-council,  fixed  by  a legal  fett,  and 
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forming  a corporation,  and  returned  in  an 
authentic  lift  by  the  town-clerk,  can  never 
occafion  errors  in  afcertaining  their  claims. 

In  the  third  place,  By  this  plan,  the  power 
is  lodged  with  perfons  who  are  moft  likely 
to  ufe  it  with  difcretion,  for  the  peace  of  the 
country.  The  heritors,  gentlemen  of  landed 
property,  who  may  generally  be  prefumed  to 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a tolerable  edu- 
cation, and  to  poflefs  fome  liberality  of  fen- 
timent,  are  at  the  fame  time  men  who  have 
a real  intereft  in  the  virtue  and  peace  of  the 
people.  The  elders,  who  are  ufually  felec- 
ted  from  among  the  moft  intelligent  of  the 
parifhioners,  and  are  accuftomed  to  coniider 
themfelves  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  what  relates  to  ecclefiaftical  order, 
will  naturally  pay  great  refpect  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  parifhioners,  (but  againft 
whom  the  heritors  are  the  natural  balance, 
if  that  refpeCt  fhould  be  exceftive),  have 
likewife  an  intereft  in  the  choice  of  an  agree- 
able minifter,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  united 
in  peculiar  relation,  as  members  of  the  kirk- 
feflion,  for  the  exercife  of  difcipline,  and  for 
the  fupport  of  the  poor.  And  in  royal  bo- 
roughs, the  magiftrates  and  council  are  pre- 
fumed to  be  taken  from  the  better  fort  of 
inhabitants,  and  may  be  fuppofed,  both  to 
have  fome  knowledge  of  characters,  and  to 
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have  the  intereft  of  the  town  fincerely  at 
heart. 

And  in  the  lajl  place,  Thefe  are  the  men 
from  whom  the  nation  does  in  fact  take  its 
tone,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks. 
The  approbation  of  thefe  bodies  draws  after 
it  that  of  the  whole  in  every  cafe ; and  in 
their  hands,  the  church  will  enjoy  the  fecu- 
rity,  that  fhe  will  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
and  will  not  fall  but  through  a complete  and 
national  degeneracy : and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  her  influence,  and 
the  labours  of  her  minifters,  will  be  the 
means  of  oppofing  fuch  degeneracy,  of  coun- 
teracting the  tendencies  to  corruption,  and 
of  guarding  the  virtues  of  her  children. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  a plan  form- 
ed  upon  the  principles  of  the  aCt  1732.  It 
is  but  fair,  that  I ihould  likewife  lay  before 
you,  what  has  occurred  to  me,  as  difadvan- 
tages  in  this  plan;  whether  in  the  view  of 
its  wifdom  or  of  its  practicability. 

In  mentioning  the  firfl:  difad  vantage  with 
which  this  plan  is  clogged,  I lhall  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
leading  men  among  you,  although  I fkall 
not  meet  the  views  of  your  younger  bre- 
thren of  the  Weft.  It  isv  that  this  plan 
is  too  democratical,  both  in  its  principles 
v F - and 
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and  in  its  form.  “ So  much  the  better,’* 
will  thefe  gentlemen  exclaim,  (like  our  youth 
on  another  fubje<T)  “ My  good  young 
“ friends,  it  may  be  fo  much  the  better  for 
u your  profpe&s  of  promotion ; but  we  at 
“ prefen t deliberate  on  a fubjedt  of  greater 
“ moment.”  I fpeak  the  words  of  truth 
and  of  fobernefs,  and  the  wife  will  weigh 
them  with  temper:  The  danger  here,  which 
is  far  from  being  flight,  is,  that  the  arifto- 
cratical  intereft,  which  is  centered  in  the  gen- 
tlemen of  rank  and  of  landed  property,  and 
to  whom  great  weight  ought  in  all  found 
policy  to  be  allowed,  might  be  too  frequent- 
ly borne  down  by  the  popular  powers  in  ma- 
king the  election.  The  fltuation  of  the  king- 
dom confirms  this  fufpicion : there  are  in 
Scotland  a great  number  of  fmall  heritors 
and  feuers,  whofe  rank  and  whofe  minds 
are  plebeian,  and  who,  with  the  elders  in  a 
conjundl  meeting,  might  outvote  the  men  of 
confequence  in  the  country,  more  frequent- 
ly than  in  equity  they  ought.  A moment’s 
conflderation  will  convince  you,  that  this  is 
a ferious  evil,  which  ought  mod  carefully  to 
be  guarded  againft : For  not  to  mention  the 
bad  effects  upon  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
which  would  refult  from  the  general  afcen- 
dant  of  popular  influence  ; the  indignation 
of  the  gentlemen  themfelves,  at  finding  that 
they  had  acquired  no  more  weight,  or  even 
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lefs,  perhaps*  under  our  new  arrangement* 
than  they  had  poflefled  under  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage, would  eventually  bring  real  injury 
to  the  church.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  all,  that,  the  landed  intereft  fhould  be  at- 
tached to  our  ecclefiaftical  polity  in  all  its 
parts;  that  they  fhould  take  a hearty  con- 
cern in  our  labours  for  the  public  good ; 
that  they  fhould  have  every  inducement 
which  we  can  devife,  to  attend  upon  the  or- 
dinances of  religion  in  their  refpedtive  pa- 
rifhes;  and  that  they  fhould  be  firmly  uni- 
ted to  the  church,  by  all  thofe  ties  which 
the  inveftment  of  efie&ive  influence  can  lay 
upon  them.  It  is  one  of  our  great  motives* 
for  wifliing  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
law  of  patronage,  that  the  landed  gentlemen 
may  all  acquire  a liberal  fhare  of  thofe  rights, 
in  the  exercife  of  power,  which  are  now  en- 
grofled  by  a few.  We  are  convinced,  that 
our  interefts  cannot  be  lodged  in  fafer  or 
more  honourable  hands : we  confider  their 
countenance  as  of  great  importance  to  the 
fuccefs  of  our  views ; and  we  have  no  reafon 
to  expedt  that  countenance,  unlefs  our  plans 
are  calculated  for  their  real  as  well  as  appa- 
rent advantage. 

There  is  fomething,  too,  in  the  form  and 
appearance  of  elections  upon  this  plan,  which 
is  highly  democratical.  A found  politician 
will  never  confider  appearances  as  trifling 
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matters,  or  below  his  attention ; the  minds- 
of  men  are  powerfully  influenced  by  thefe 
things:  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  their 
modes  of  thinking,  are  formed,  not  upon 
what  we  reafon,  but  upon  what  they  fee ; 
their  judgments  are  not  always  accurate,  nor 
their  inferences  logical  from  the  objects  be- 
fore them.  The  number  of  electors  will  of- 
ten be  great;  where  there  are  many  great 
and  fmall  heritors,  and  a numerous  feflion, 
in  a country  parifh,  there  may  in  the  con- 
junct meeting  be  fifty  perfons  who  have  le- 
gal votes.  In  royal  boroughs,  where  there 
is  likewife  a country  parilh,  there  may  be 
that  number,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  members  of  the  town-coun- 
cil. A conjunct  body  fo  numerous,  aflem- 
bled  with  the  congregation,  bears  the  image 
of  a popular  election  at  large,  too  ftrongly 
exprefl'ed,  to  be  innocent  in  its  effects  on  the 
minds  of  the  furrounding  people.  They  fee 
their  neighbours  giving  votes  while  they  are 
excluded ; the  difcrimination  Itrikes  them 
as  invidious;  they  forget  the  peculiar  claims 
of  office,  and  they  feel  the  fermentation  of 
the  old  leaven,  the  jus  divinum  populu  In 
thefe  meetings,  heats  and  diflentions  arife 
among  the  electors  themfelves ; indecent  and 
uncharitable  words  are  heard  in  the  houfe 
of  God;  and  the  people  feparate  with  fullen 
murmurs  and  complaints.  This  picture  is 
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not  drawn  in  caricatura ; it  is  copied  from 
adlual  events,  in  parilhes,  where  fettlements 
have  been  conduced  upon  the  principles  of 
public  eledtion  by  great  conjundt  bodies. — 
You  agree  with  me,  Gentlemen,  that  in  every 
cafe  men  ought  to  guard  with  equal  vigi- 
lance againft  both  the  extremes  of  tyranny 
and  licentioufnefs ; and  even  fo  to  adjuft  ap- 
pearances, as  that  the  limple  may  not  be  mif- 
led. 

There  is  an  important  circumftance  for 
which  the  adt  of  1732  made  no  provifion ; 
but  which  by  no  means  ought  to  be  over- 
looked, were  the  principles  of  that  adt  to  be 
adopted  as  the  ground  of  a new  arrange- 
ment; I mean  the  proportion  and  balance 
between  the  elders  and  heritors.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  any  kirk-feftion,  by  the  creation 
of  new  elders,  to  increafe  its  numbers  with- 
out any  limitation.  If  no  reftridtion  is  pro- 
vided in  this  article,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  elderlhip  to  fet  the  heritors  at  defiance 
on  every  occafion,  and  in  boroughs  the  town- 
council  too ; and  to  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion to  their  inclinations,  by  the  weight  of 
their  numbers.  I really  do  not  know  what 
regulation  you  would  approve  in  this  cafe; 
but  you  mull  at  once  fee  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  guard  againft  the  confequence. 
The  landed  intereft  ought  in  equity,  and  as 
having  a permanent  intereft  in  the  parifh, 
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for  themfelves  and  for  their  pofterity,  to  have 
more  weight  than  the  elderfhip.  They  will 
not  be  pleafed  to  fee  the  elders  authorifed 
to  acquire  even  the  half  of  the  right  of  no- 
mination. Neither  will  the  magiflrates  and 
council  of  boroughs  be  fatisfied,  if  the  elders, 
by  increafing  their  numbers,  can  acquire 
an  equal  fway  in  the  place  with  them.  Thefe 
other  parties  concerned  will  fay,  that  the 
church  is  greedy  of  power;  that  the  elders  being 
ecclefiaftical  office-bearers,  and  often  under 
the  influence  of  neighbouring  clergy,  are  too 
much  favoured  in  a plan  of  which  the  church 
is  fo  fond.  What  ffiallbedone,  Gentlemen? 
We  would  do  any  thing  to  fatisfy  all  parties, 
were  that  poflible : flnce  that  is  not  to  be 
hoped,  we  will  approve  of  what  ought  to 
fatisfy  them,  becaufe  it  is  reafonable  and 
expedient.  Let  it  be  provided,  that  only  fo 
many  of  the  fenior  elders  fhall  have  votes, 
as  are  equal  to  half  the  number  of  heri- 
tors in  the  p^rifh  : That  in  cafes  of  royal 
boroughs,  where  the  number  of  heritors  of  the 
parifh,  upon  the  cefs-roll  of  the  county,  ex- 
ceeds the  nunberof  the  members  of  the  town- 
council,  only  fo  many  of  the  fenior  elders 
fhall  be  competent  to  vote,  as  may  not  exceed 
the  half  of  the  number  of  the  town-council. 
There  are  many  more  cafes  which  would 
require  particular  provifos  refpe<5ting  this 
point;  and  I confider  it  as  a difadvantage  to 
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this  fcheme,  that  it  would  require  a bill  of 
too  complex  and  warped  condru&ion,  to 
be  offered  to  parliament,  as  the  the  lad  re- 
fult  of  the  wifdomof  the  church.  Nothing 
can  be  either  pleafant  in  theory,  or  ad- 
vantageous in  pra&ice,  but  what  poffeffes 
the  character  of  fimplicity. 

Another  point,  Gentlemen,  which  we 
ought  to  confider  with  great  care,  is  the  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs.  I Ihould  be  forry  to  fee 
the  church  engage  at  all  in  a bufinefs  of 
this  magnitude,  without  a fair  profpecd  of 
attaining  her  wifhes.  We  mud  not  difguife 
to  our  own  minds,  the  evils  which  we  would 
bring  upon  the  country,  if,  after  taking  any 
drong  deps  in  a bufinefs  of  this  kind,  we 
diould  fail.  Our  people  will  not  be  indif- 
ferent fpetdators  of  our  operations ; they  have 
at  lead  as  niuch  zeal  in  this  caufe  as  we 
have,  with  lefs  difeernment  of  the  true 
fprings  of  political  events.  They  will  refent 
their  difappointment,  at  the  hands  of  us  all; 
they  will  abandon  the  church  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever;  and  we  may  regret, 
when  it  will  be  too  late,  that  we  have  dirred 
thofe  embers  into  a blaze,  which  all  our 
fldll  cannot  extinguilh. 

The  fimple  and  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  law  of  patronage,  if  a preliminary  article 
in  our  plan,  would  mod  certainly  be  oppor- 
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fed  by  the  united  weight  of  all  the  fubjedl- 
patrons  in  the  kingdom : An  oppofition, 
againfl  which,  we,  perhaps  but  feebly  fup- 
ported  by  the  body  of  the  landed  intereft, 
are  altogether  unable  to  contend.  From  the 
fervants  of  the  Crown,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  fhould  meet  with  oppofition  on  the  fcore 
of  royal  prefentations  ; thefe  things  are  not 
greatly  valued  by  minifters  of  {late : They 
are  given  to  the  members  from  the  coun- 
ties, or  from  the  boroughs,  as  matters  of 
courfe.  It  is  not  by  favours  of  this  kind, 
that  an  adminiftration  fecures  the  fupport 
of  members  of  parliament ; nor  would  the 
gentlemen  themfelves  think  it  any  great 
misfortune  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  applications  from  their  condiments,  con- 
cerning prefentations  to  minifters.  They 
have  too  much  experience  of  the  embarrafs- 
ments  to  which  they  are  often  reduced  by 
oppofite  applications,  by  which  they  mull 
difoblige  fome,  to  pleafe  others  among  their 
voters.  With  refpedt  to  royal  prefentations 
therefore,  if  there  remained  no  other  impe- 
diment, it  is  no  unreafonable  prefumption 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  wifhes  of  the  church 
and  nation  might  be  gratified,  by  a prefent, 
which  would  be  joyfully  received,  and  ever 
thankfully  remembered.  But  fubjedt-patrons 
have  no  fuch  paternal  relation  to  the  people, 
as  dwells  with  the  Crown.  You  have  no  rea- 
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Ton  to  expect  that  they  will  make  fuch  gifts: 
On  the  contrary,  you  have  reafon  to  expedt, 
that  their  voice  will  be  heard  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  which  for  70  years  they  have 
held  ; and  that  the  legiflature  will  not  take 
from  them  thefe  rights  without  fome  com- 
,penfation.  There  is  one  meafure,  which 
may  be  fuccefsful  becaufe  it  is  in  precedent: 
At  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  patronage  in 
the  1712,  there  was  a refervation  to  parifhes, 
of  a right  of  redemption  for  a limited  time 
at  the  fpecified  price  of  500  merks  Scots.  It 
is  very  furprifing,  that  not  above  three  or 
four  parillies  then  availed  themfelves  of  the 
indulgence;  the  country  has  more  expe- 
rience now,  and  the  purchafe  would  be 
frequent.  Aim  at  nothing  more  then. 
Gentlemen,  in  your  fcheme  of  repeal,  but 
the  reftoration  of  this  right  of  redemption : 
Let  the  right  become  perpetual,  like  the  right 
of  purchafirjg  tithes  from  the  titular : Let 
the  price  be  raifed  in  conformity  to  the 
change  which  the  value  of  money  has  un- 
dergone fince  the  year  1712.  Inftead  of 
500,  let  1000  merks  be  the  price  ; which  is, 
I believe,  nearly  the  average  rate  of  the  mi- 
nifters  flipends  for  a year  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Go  farther:  Let  a year’s  ftipend 
exactly  be  the  rate,  by  which  different  pa- 
trons will  draw  their  compenfation  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  the  benefice  which 
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they  can  bedow ; a year’s  (Upend  being  the 
full  rate  at  which  a right  of  prefentation 
is  ever  valued  in  the  fale  of  an  edate : and 
in  the  view  of  the  pecuniary  intered  of  the 
patron,  this  price  is  to  be  deemed  fo  much 
pure  gain  ; becaufe  the  law  prefumes,  that, 
in  the  due  exercife  of  his  right,  he  can  ne- 
ver put  a (hilling  in  his  pocket  either  by  va- 
cant (Upend,  or  in  any  other  way,,  through 
the  pofl'edion  of  his  title..  In  this  fituation 
of  things,  it  is  confident  with  dried  judice, 
and  a due  regard  to  rights,  in  the  legifla- 
ture,  to  redore  the  privilege  of  redemption, 
on  thefe  terms  ; and  perhaps  a great  majo- 
rity of  the  fubjeed-patrons  in  Scotland  would 
make  little  oppofition  to  fuch  a regulation. 
The  making  thefe  purchafes,  would  be  the 
terms  upon  which  particular  paridies  fliould 
be  received  under  the  protedlion  and  opera- 
tion of  the  other  claufes  of  your  propofed 
bill. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  I have  given  my  fen- 
timents  on  a plan  of  policy,  edablifhed  on 
the  balls  of  the  a(d  of  Adembly  1732.  The 
plan  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  good 
principles,  and  much  lefs  exceptionable  in 
many  refpecls  than  the  law  of  patronage : - 
we  would  very  gladly  make  the  exchange  -y 
and  have  no  doubts,  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  country. 
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At  the  fame  time,  this  plan  is  clogged,  as 
we  have  feen,  with  feveral  difadvantages ; 
and  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  luc- 
cefs,  which  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  over- 
come. 

Gentlemen,  I believe  yon  are  not  fo  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  any  precife  mode,  but 
that  you  can  bear  to  deliberate  at  lead,  out  of 
the  wonted  track ; we  are  under  no  fort  of 
obligation  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  adt  1732, 
any  farther  than  our  reafon  may  approve 
the  wife  ideas  on  which  it  was  framed. 

Is  it  not  pofhble  to  begin  upon  a new  ba- 
fis ; and,  by  a limple  and  natural  plan,  to  re- 
tain every  feature  of  utility  which  we  ad- 
mire in  the  a6l  1732;  to  avoid  the  difad- 
vantages with  which  the  revival  of  that  adt 
might  be  followed ; and  to  enfure  its  prac- 
ticability, by  conftrudling  it  on  fo  liberal  a 
fcale,  as  to  correfpond  with  the  wifhes  of 
all  parties  ? Certainly,  Gentlemen,  we  'are 
not  fo  far  divided  afunder,  as  to  make  this 
proportion  inconceivable. 

A new  law,  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  at 
which  we  aim,  ought  to  contain  the  princi- 
pal excellencies  which  we  contemplated  in 
the  ac5l  1732.  It  ought  to  lodge' the  power 
with  voters  of  accurate  defcription,  that  its 
operation  may  be  unembarralfed.  They 
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ought  to  be  fuch  men,  as  may  be  fairly  pre- 
fumed to  exercife  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  and  the  country  ; and  fuch  men 
from  whom  the  country  receives  its  chara&er. 
The  plan  ought  to  be  fimple  ; to  be  as  little 
obnoxious  as  poflible  to  patrons  ; to  pay  pe- 
culiar regard  to  the  landed,  and  to  give  fuf- 
ficient  weight  to  the  popular,  intereft.  It 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  will  unite  the  clergy ; 
fuch  as  will  fatisfy  the  people,  without 
tempting  their  ambition;  fuch  as  is  equally 
remote  from  tyranny  and  from  licentiouf- 
nefs  ; fuch,  in  its  form  and  appearance,  as 
will  command  refpedl,  and  that  fpecies  of 
fubmiffion  which  is  united  to  confidence ; 
and  finally,  fuch  as  is  mofl  likely  to  be 
lading,  and  in  which  a due  balance  will 
prevent  political  corruption. 

PLAN. 

Let  the  a ft  of  ^ueen  Anne  be  repealed : let  a 
new  law  fifiain  the  right  of  patronage ; but  fo 
modified , as  to  remove  all  the  hardjhips  with 
which  it  hath  been  attended. 

Let  the  patron  poffefs  one  entire  vote , in  the 
election  of  a minficr  ; let  the  heritors  likewife 
enjoy  one  vote , through  the  medium  of  delega- 
tion ; let  the  elders  of  the  parifh  likewife  cleft 
a delegate , and  thus  enjoy  the  third  vote.  Let 
the  patron , either  in  perfon  or  by  proxy , and 
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the  two  delegates,  elell  the  mnijler . Let  the 
prejbytery  fujlain  the  call  to  the  ca?ididate  who 
has  all , or  the  majority  of  thefe  three  votes. 
This  is  the  propofed  regulation , in  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  country  pan/hes  who  are  under  fubjecl- 
patrens. 

In  all  pari  floes  of  which  the  Crown  is  pa- 
tron, let  the  right  remain  entire;  but  by  an  a cl 
of  the  legifature , (in  which  the  affent  of  the 
Crown  is  implied,)  let  the  exercife  of  the  right 
be  committed  to  proper  officers  fo  long  as  the  alt 
Jhall  continue  in  force , in  manner  following: 
That  is  to  fay,  that , in  every fuch  cafe , the  fame 
Jhall  be  int rufed  with  the  heritor  refpellively , 
who  poffeffes  the  greatef  actual  property  within 
the  parijh  for  the  time  being , according  to  the 
valued  rent;  and  this  right  to  pafs  with , and 
accompany , the  revolutions  of  property , in  fuch 
manner , as  that  the  claims  of  vice  patronage 
may  at  all  times  be  afcertained  by  the  valuation- 
books  of  the  county , joined  to  the  production  of 
charters  if  demanded;  without  requiring  any 
particular  commijfion  of  vice  patronage , or  other 
document  of  tenure  : It  being  underfood , that 
in  thefe  parfhes  ( not  being  royal  boroughs ,) 
the  election  of  a minifer  Jhall  be  vefied , in 
the  vice  patron , by  himfelf  or  his  proxy , the 
delegate  of  the  heritors , and  the  delegate  of  the  1 
eldKers;  and Jhall  be  decided  by  the  majority  of 
thefe  three. 

And  if  it  ./hall  fo  happen  in  any  cafe , that  no 
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two  of  thefe  perfons  in  whom  the  right  is  thus 
vefied,  Jhall  agree  upon  the  fame  per  [on,  let  it  be 
provided , that  then,  the  nomination  of  the  patron, 
or  vice  patron,  Jhall  be  fufiained 

Let  it  be  further  provided,  that  in  the  royal 
boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  magi - 
ftrates  and  town- council  Jhall  be  empowered  to 
choofe  two  delegates  from  among  their  number , 
who  Jhall  have  feparate  voices  in  the  election  of 
a minifier  ; and  that  in  thefe  parifhes , the  right 
of  election  Jhall  be  vefled  in  the  five  perfons  fol- 
lowing, viz.  the  patron,  or  vice-patron , of  the 
parijh , or  his  proxy,  refpettively , one  delegate 
from  the  heritors,  one  delegate  from  the  el- 
ders, and  the  faid  two  delegates  from  the  town- 
council. 

And  in  order  to  indemnify  patrons  for  thefe 
new  refiriciions  upon  their  powers,  let  it  be 
provided,  that  all  vacant  Jlipends  Jhall  be  de- 
clared to  become  their  abfolute  property,  inftead 
of  being  conveyed  in  trufi  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  are  the  great  lines  of 
a plan,  which  with  much  deference  is  fub- 
mitted  to  your  review.  I have  thrown  it 
together  entire  without  interweaving  any  il- 
luftration.  I have  only  to  afk  you,  that  you 
will  not  at  the  firfl  glance  condemn  it,  but 
give  it  that  candid  attention,  to  which  every 
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propofition  which  is  honeftly  aimed  for  the 
public  good  is  entitled. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  fcveral  articles  of  a 
fecondary  order,  which  would  require  a fe- 
parate  deliberation,  if  the  great  principles  of 
iuch  a plan  ftiould  be  approved.  For  in- 
ftance,  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glaf- 
gow,  and  one  or  two  boroughs  which  have 
no  country  parifhes,  would  require  a pecu- 
liar arrangement,  fuited  to  their  fituation. 
The  power  of  the  prefbytery  too,  would  re- 
quire to  be  afcertained  by  a provifionary 
claufe,  to  convene  the  patron  and  delegates 
within  a limited  time,  to  make  their  elec- 
tion. I do  not  mean  to  enter  upon  fuch 
points ; nor  would  it  be  proper,  in  the  open- 
ing of  a fcheme,  to  bring  forward  premature- 
ly any  particular  fubjedds  of  difcuffton,  which 
might  divert  the  mindfrom  the  firftand  great 
queftion,  which  regards  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  the  leading  ideas  on  which  the 
plan  is  conftrucded. 

In  judging  of  this  fyftem,  it  will  occur 
to  you,  that,  without  being  chargeable  with 
thofe  defeats  which  attend  the  plan  formed 
on  the  add  1732,  it  not  only  retains  all  the 
advantages  of  that  plan,  but  poffefies  many 
which  are  peculiar. 

1.  The  fubjedd -patrons-  have  no  juft 
ground  to  complain.  Their  right  is  not  de- 
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ftroyed  •.  it  is  only  fo  modified  in  the  excr- 
cife,  as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  abufe 
it ; and  a reftritftion  which  is  only  levelled 
againft  the  abufe  of  power,  is  marked  with 
no  feature  of  injultice;  more  efpecially  when 
they  obtain  fuch  ample  pecuniary  compen- 
fation  as  the  free  grant  of  all  vacant  Itipends. 
it  is  the  declared  principle  of  every  friend  of 
his  country,  that  patrons  are  bound  in  du- 
ty, to  exercife  their  right  with  the  expreffed 
concurrence  of  the  landed  and  popular  inte- 
refts  in  their  parifhes,  in  fo  far  as  thefe  in- 
terefls  can  be  reconciled.  The  propofed  re- 
gulation is  merely  intended  to  guard  the 
obligations  of  duty  by  the  provifions  of  law. 
We  have  feen  the  unlimited  power  too  fre- 
quently abufed;  we  have  feen  the  peace  of 
the  country  facrificed,  to  the  tie  of  connec- 
tion, to  unaccountable  caprice,  to  the  fpirit 
of  contradiction,  to  an  election  job.  I am 
fenfible,  that  thefe  cenfures  are  very  far  from 
being  univerfally  applicable ; there  are  many 
inftances  in  which  the  right  is  exercifed 
with  difcretion  : but  the  inftances  of  abufe 
are  fufficiently  numerous,  to  juftify  thole 
precautions  which  would  prevent  the  evils 
in  future.  Patrons  lhall  yet  retain  as  much 
as  is  confiftent  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. They  lhall  effedtively  nominate  the 
minifter,  if  they  can  procure  the  landed  in- 
terest of  the  parifh  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
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reprefentatives  of  the  people  on  the  other,  to 
approve  their  choice  ; but  under  the  certifi- 
cation, that  if  they  can  gain  neither  of  thefe 
interests,  it  fhall  not  be  in  their  power  to 
throw  contempt  upon  both : The  union  of 
thefe  two  interefts  then  fhall  prevail,  and  the 
fettlement  fhall  be  conducted  in  peace.  I 
do  not  think  it  pofhble,  that  the  fubjedt  pa- 
trons in  Scotland  can  look  their  country- 
men in  the  face,  and  fay,  We  will  oppofe 
the  enaClment  of  fuch  reftricfions.  How  ! 
will  they  Hand  forth  and  fay,  We  prefer  the 
licence  of  abfolute  power,  to  the  generofity  of 
our  own  characters,  to  our  perfonal  intereft, 
to  the  love  of  the  people,  to  the  union  of  the 
church,  to  the  comfort  of  the  nation  for 
ages  to  come!  No,  Gentlemen,  although 
there  is  a great  vulgar  as  well  as  a fmall; 
and  although  fome  few,  who  come  under 
this  defcription,  might  grafp  their  iron  ma- 
ces with  a Gothic  fiercenefs  ; the  great  body 
of  the  fubjedl-patrons  of  Scotland  are  men 
of  chara&er  and  worth,  who  are  ornaments 
to  their  country,  and  the  friends  of  its 
deareft  interefts.  Far  from  oppofing  any 
fcheme  of  real  national  utility,  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  who  are  patrons  of  pariflies, 
would,  if  honourably  ufed,  as  they  ought 
in  all  things  to  be,  co-operate  with  ' us, 
with  heart  and  hand,  to  procure  for  the  na- 
tion a perennial  fecurity,  againfl  any  ferious 
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evil,  which  it  might  dread,  from  themfelves, 
or  from  their  children. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  fubjedt-patrons  with  our  views,  is, 
on  this  fcheme,  much  more  probable  than 
on  that  of  the  adl  1732,  even  with  all  the 
pecuniary  compenfation  propofed  on  that 
plan  as  above  fpecified.  The  total  abolition  of 
the  right  of  patronage,  to  make  way  for  the 
fyftem  then  explained,  through  the  recovery 
of  the  right  of  redemption,  is  not  fo  much 
either  for  the  honour  or  intereft  of  the  pa- 
tron, as  the  plan  prefently  under  confide- 
ration.  A year’s  flipend,  as  the  price  of 
perpetual  privation  of  all  his  rights,  is  not 
equal,  in  pecuniary  value,  to  the  pofleftion 
of  the  vacant  ftipends  at  all  times  ; and  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  it  is  this  calculation  which 
would  occafion  the  oppolition  of  many  pa- 
trons to  the  fcheme  of  the  adt  1732.  Nei- 
ther will  the  blending  of  the  two  fchemes, 
by  engrafting  the  compenfation  now  pro- 
pofed, upon  the  firft  plan,  and  giving  the 
vacant  ftipends  as  the  price  of  redemption, 
be  equally  acceptable  : for  let  it  be  conftder- 
ed,  that,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  fttuation 
of  patrons  would  be  extremely  aukward, 
when,  after  the  diflolution  of  all  their  rights 
of  nomination,  they  Ihould  retain  their  title 
and  name,  accompanied  with  no  other  rela- 
tion to  their  parifhes,  but  that  of  uplifters 
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of  vacant  ftipends.  BefidCs,  the  plan  now 
propofed,  gives  the  vacant  ftipend  as  a com*1 
penfation  for  what  is  only  a modification  of 
right,  and  permits  them  to  continue  patrons 
of  the  parilhes  dill,  with  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  power  which  is  compatible  with 
the  public  intereft.  They  are  thus  liberally 
indemnified,  for  being  fubjedted  to  reftric- 
tions,  of  which  they  could  not  have  rea- 
fonably  complained,  although  no  fuch  com- 
penfation  had  been  given.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  probable,  that  we  fhould  obtain 
the  frank  concurrence  of  all  the  patrons  in 
the  kingdom  with  this  plan,  although  fuch 
concurrence  would  be  very  doubtful  upon 
the  principles  of  the  act  1732,  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  likewife,  in  favour  ofi 
this  plan,  that  it  lays  no  burden  upon  the 
people,  by  making  it  neceflary  for  them  to 
purchafe  their  privilege  in  order  to  obtain 
it ; and  that  its  operation  will  be  univerfal : 
whereas,  upon  the  former  plan,  the  poorer 
parilhes,  or  thofe  whofe  zeal  was  weaker, 
would  have  remained-  under  the  adt  of 
Queen  Anne,  while  the  reft  had  acquired 
the  privileges  of  the  new  law  : A great  po- 
litical irregularity,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  and 
the  very  profpedt  of  which  might  induce 
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tlie  legiflature,  to  rejeft  a bill  fo  partial  In 
its  operation. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  compenfation  to 
patrons,  by  the  grant  of  vacant  fti pends,  is 
elufory,  becaufe  they  polfefs  them  already. 
The  patrons  dare  not  fay  fo ; and  no  man 
who  knows  the  law  of  the  land  will  think 
fo.  The  vacant  ftipends  are  appropriated 
in  law  to  pious  ufes  within  the  pariih,  but 
indeed  are  very  feldom  fo  bellowed  ; and 
parifhes  would  in  fact  fuffer  nothing  by 
their  total  alienation.  They  are  fometimes 
laid  out  in  repairs  of  public  edifices  or 
highways  ; for  which  they  are  not  deftined 
in  law,  and  for  which  there  are  other  legal 
provifions.  The  patrons  are  merely  the  fac- 
tors of  the  public  in  this  refpe<5t ; if  they 
are  fometimes  bad  factors,  there  is  the  lefs 
reafon  to  regret  that  the  funds  in  their  hands 
{hall  undergo  a new  deftination.  It  i3  al- 
ways to  be  remembered,  that,  as  the  law 
Hands,  the  patron  cannot  honeftly  retain  a 
lingle  fhilling  of  the  vacant  ftipend,  but 
that  to  do  fo  would  be  direct  iniquity  in  le- 
gal conftru6tion.  The  propofed  grant,  there- 
fore, of  the  vacant  ftipends  in  real  property 
to  the  patrons,  in  time  coming,  is  the  folid 
conveyance  of  new  emolument  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  fubjecft.  And  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  the  election  of  the  minifter 
may  not  take  place  till  near  the  expiration 
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of  fix  months,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  former  regulation,  and  that  trials  and 
forms  are  afterwards  to  be  gone  through, 
there  will,  in  almoft  every  cafe,  be  una- 
voidably one  half-year’s  ftipend  vacant,  and 
often  the  ftipend  of  a whole  year  : but,  ta- 
king it  at  the  average  of  one  half-year  only, 
the  patrons  of  the  richer  benefices  will  draw 
from  L.40  to  L.  60,  and  of  the  poorer  li- 
vings, from  L.  20  to  L.  40  real  gain,  for 
each  time  that  their  right  could  be  exerci- 
fed ; befides  retaining  the  full  exercife  of  the 
right  of  nominating  the  minifters,  in  as  far 
as  the  public  intereft  can  permit  it  to  be  by 
them  exercifed  and  enjoyed. 

I am  foberly  of  opinion,  that  the  patrons 
would  be  fully  and  cordially  fatisfied  with 
this  plan  in  all  its  parts ; or,  if  they  were 
not,  and  could  fet  their  faces  to  oppofe  it, 
that  their  oppofition  would  appear  fo  plainly 
unreafonable  and  perverfe,  that,  by  an  a- 
mendment  of  our  bill,  the  claufe  of  com- 
penfation  would  be  ftruck  out,  by  the  fons 
of  liberty  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

2.  This  plan  is  founded  in  ideas  which 
are  already  familiar  to  the  nation. 

Delegation  is  a well-known  fyftem,  both 
within  the  church  and  in  civil  corporations  ; 
the  nature  of  the  commiflion,  and  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  delegates,  aje  univerfally 
underftood.  The  propofed  law,  therefore, 
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will  be  clear  in  its  interpretation,  and  leave 
no  room  for  litigation  on  the  fubjedt  of  fet- 
tlements  before  the  church-courts. 

3.  By  this  plan,  power  is  equitably  di- 
ftributed. 

It  is  no  fmall  prefumption  in  its  favour, 
that  it  bears  a marked  analogy  to  the  fir  ft 
lines  of  our  happy  civil  conftitution.  This 
is  the  circumftance  indeed,  which  naturally 
fuggefts  a fcheme  thus  modelled,  to  the  mind 
of  a Britifh  fubjedt. 

The  radical  power  in  the  patron,  the  ari- 
ftocratical  intereft,  which  is  compofed  of  the 
heritors,  and  the  people  reprefented  in  the 
elderfhip,  correfpond  fo  well  with  that  mix* 
ed  government,  and  great  lyftem  of  policy, 
under  which  we  all  are  happy  fubjedts,  that 
we  may  reafonably  expedl  a fimilar  felicity 
in  our  ecclefiaftical  concerns,  when  fubjedted 
to  a fimilar  arrangement.  We  muft  not 
hunt  down  the  analogy  in  every  quarter  ; 
for  there  muft  be  fuch  diverfity  in  particular 
circumftances,  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt 
requires  : for  inftance,  we  muft  fuftain  the 
plurality  of  voices,  inftead  of  unanimity, 
in  giving  eftedt  to  the  operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers.  But  it  is  in  the  equitable 
diftribution  of  authority,  in  the  juft  balance 
of  feparate  interefts,  and  in  the  due  confide- 
ration  which  is  extended  to  each  competent 
intereft,  that  this  fyftem  is,  at  leaft  in  its 
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afpetft,  beneficial.  I have  already  confider- 
ed  the  propriety,  and  even  neceflity,  for  in- 
fuperable  reafons,  of  conveying  power  to  ♦ 
the  men  of  real  and  durable  property,  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  to  elders,  whofe 
fituation  is  different.  Now,  as  this  plan  pre- 
fumes, that  patrons  generally,  and  vice  pa- 
trons always,  are  men  of  real  property,  it 
is  obvious,  that,  taking  in  the  delegate 
from  the  heritors,  there  are  in  every  cafe 
two  votes  held  by  the  landed  intereft,  and 
one  of  the  popular  or  the  feffion.  This  plan, 
therefore,  is  fo  conftrudled,  that  the  landed 
intereft  fhall  predominate  when  it  is  united ; 
and  that  the  popular  intereft  fhall  prevail, 
and  have  decifive  fway,  when  the  landed, 
or  the  patron  and  heritors,  are  divided. 

In  fhort,  the  patron  fhall  have  his  wifh, 
if  either  the  heritors  or  the  kirk-felfion 
approve : or,  the  elders  fhall  have  their 
wifh,  if  they  can  prevail  either  with  the 
patron  or  with  the  heritors,  who  are  prefu- 
med from  intereft  and  inclination  to  have 
the  good  of  the  parifh  at  heart,  to  fecond 
their  choice. 

It  is  fairly  prefumed,  therefore,  that  fet- 
tlements  thus  conducted  would  be  moft  ge- 
nerally acceptable. 

4.  A due  weight  is  given  to  the  public 
intereft  in  royal  boroughs,  fb  as  to  afford  a 
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moral  certainty  of  univerfal  fatisfadion,  as 
the  confequence  of  this  arrangement. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  upon  this  fyftem,  the 
power  of  patrons  is  proportionally  lefs  in 
boroughs  than  elfewhere.  But  gentlemen 
will  recoiled,  that  the  country  is  already 
familiarized  to  this  confequence.  The  po- 
litical importance  of  thefe  legal  corporations 
is  felt  to  be  fuch,  as  generally  to  procure 
them  their  choice  of  a minifter  as  the  cafe 
Hands.  Befides,  the  predominance  of  public 
influence  in  boroughs  is  juftified  by  high 
expediency.  The  great  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a parifh  where  there  is*a  borough, 
are  generally  included  within  its  royalty ; the 
magiftrates  and  council,  befides  their  official 
importance,  have  for  the  mod  part  great 
perfonal  influence  in  the  place  : they  ought 
therefore  to  have  marked  confideration  in 
the  choice  of  a minifter ; at  the  fame  time, 
as  there  are  prefumed  to  be  confiderable  in- 
terefts  in  the  parifh  unconneded  with  theirs, 
they  ought  not  to  be  able  to  didate  autho- 
ratively  to  the  reft.  Something  lefs,  there- 
fore, than  one  half  of  the  votes,  ought  to 
be  under  their  diredion  ; we  give  them  two 
of  five.  If  they  have  any  credit  with  the 
patron,  or  with  the  heritors,  or  with  the  el- 
ders of  the  parifh,  they  may  eafily  obtain 
their  choice  : if  they  have  no  refped  from 
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any  of  thefe  three  bodies,  they  do  not  de- 
ferve  to  prevail. 

5.  The  propofed  mode  of  nomination 
■will  totally  break  the  ruinous  fydem,  of 
making  the  fettlement  of  minilters  fubfer- 
vient  to  eledlion-politics  in  the  counties  and 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom. 

Our  regret  is  as  fincere  as  yours,  for  our 
love  to  the  church  is  as  ardent,  when  we  con- 
template her  humiliation  in  this  refpedl : if 
fhe  fometimes  gains  in  the  event,  and  a 
worthy  man  is  thus  introduced,  it  is  by 
chance  ; for  no  favour  is  meant,  in  the  tranf- 
adlion,  to  her  or  to  her  fons.  The  landed 
and  corporation  intereds,  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  fair  votes  in  united  bodies,  and 
in  the  face  of  day,  where  a mutual  check 
would  fecure  righteous  dealing,  too  often 
play  their  parts  Separately,  and  with  oblique 
aim;  ufing  private  perfonal  influence,  to  an- 
fwer  private  and  perfonal  ends.  The  only 
warrantable  principles  upon  which  men  can 
aid,  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  a mi- 
nifter  of  the  gofpel,  are  honed  regards  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
church.  But  when,  indead  of  owning  thefe 
principles,  even  our  ecclefladical  concerns 
are  fubjeded  to  the  follies,  or  to  the  vices 
of  the  times ; when  the  church  of  Chrid  is 
made  the  footdool  of  worldly  politics,  or  the 
prop  of  fecular  ambition  ; it  is  time  that  its 
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friends  fliould  hand  forth,  and  at  leaf:  taka' 
the  privilege  of  faying,  “ Thefe  things  ought 
not  fo  to  be.”  I do  not  wifh  farther  to  il- 
luftrate  this  d-ifagreeable  topic.  1 feel  fore 
under  the  reflexions  which  it  awakens : I 
leave  it  with  you,  Gentlemen,  to  confider, 
whether  the  plan  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
lay  before  you,  can  ever  make  room  for  cor- 
ruptions of  this  fpecies,  or  for  any  oblique 
or  flmoniacal  motives  in  the  nomination.  If 
it  can,  or  if  it  is  likely  that  it  will,  you  have 
reafon  fufiicient  to  rejeX  it : if  it  cannot,  or 
if  it  gives  as  much  fecurity  againfl:  them  as 
the  condition  of  human  affairs  will  permit, 
you  have  one  argument  in  its  favour  which 
will  deferve  to  be  pondered  twice. 

6.  The  form  and  appearance  of  the  call 
or  eleXion  of  a minifler  on  this  plan,  will 
be  orderly,  refpeXable,  and  calculated  to 
fee ure  the  confidence  of  the  people,  without 
any  hazard  of  awakening  their  fecret  ambi- 
tion. 

When,  after  the  moderation  fermon,  the 
prefbytery  of  the  bounds  is  folemnly  confti- 
tuted  in  the  midft  of  the  congregation;  the 
patron  of  the  parifh,  whofe  modified  right 
the  people  are  already  ripened  to  acknow- 
ledge, rifes,  and  publicly  names  the  candi- 
date whom  he  approves  : next,  the  delegate 
of  the  heritors,  producing  his  commiflion 
from  a meeting  of  the  landed  interefi;  previ- 
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oufly  held  for  that  purpofe,  gives  his  vote 
in  the  name  and  in  the  prefence  of  his  con- 
diments, in  conformity  with  their  widies, 
either  for  the  fame  candidate  or  fome  other. 
Then  the  delegate  from  the  kirk-fellion,  pro- 
ducing his  commiffion,  in  the  name  and  pre- 
fence of  his  brethren,  gives  his  vote  as  the 
authentic  declaration  of  their  choice;  and  if 
it  is  a royal  borough,  the  two  delegates  from 
the  town-council,  producing  likewife  their 
commiilion,  with  feparate  votes,  declare  the 
•choice  of  their  legal  corporation.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  parties  are  then  clofed;  the 
prefbytery  fudains  the  call  in  favour  of  the 
candidate  who  is  chofen  by  plurality  of 
voices,  and  declares  him  duly  eledfed.  The 
call  is  then  fubl’cribed  by  the  voters  in  their 
public  capacity ; when  the  moderator,  turn- 
ing to  the  condiments  of  the  delegates,  and 
to  the  congregation  at  large,  intimates  the 
decifion ; and,  exhorting  the  people  to  be 
grateful  for  their  privileges,  and  to  continue 
dutiful  fons  of  the  church,  difmides  the 
congregation  in  peace.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  the  form  of  this  regulation,  in  which 
no  prefentation  is  necelfary,  is  this,  that  the 
meetings  of  the  condiments,  heritors,  elders, 
counfellors,  are  feparately  held,  without  the 
view  of  the  congregation;  and  that  nothing 
appears  on  the  day  of  moderation,  which 
c?m  exhibit  the  flighted  image  of  a call  on 
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the  broad  fcale  of  the  colledled  votes  of  the 
whole  people ; this  laid  being  an  idea,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  and  order,  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  ought  never  to  meet  the  lead 
countenance,  either  in  reality  or  in  appear- 
ance. 

7.  The  certain  confequence  of  a new  ar- 
rangement on  thefe  principles,  would  be  the 
entire  union  of  the  clergy.  This  effectual 
modification  of  the  law  of  patronage,  would 
remove  the  whole  ground  of  difpute  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  in  the  church. 
Such  union  is  defirable  in  a fupreme  degree; 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  our  own  feelings, 
but  for  a more  important  end,  the  fuccefsful 
edification  of  our  people.  Our  mutual  pri- 
vate friendfliip  in  our  prefent  fituation,  tho’ 
fincere,  is  not  obvious  to  the  world ; while 
our  public  dififention  is  a palpable  thing.  As 
the  minifters  of  peace,  we  ought  not  only  to 
be,  but  to  appear,  united  in  affedbon ; in  or- 
der that  our  people,  refpedting,  without  any 
undue  difcrimination,  that  character  with 
which  we  are  all  invefted,  may  be  taught  to 
turn  their  thoughts  from  unedifying  fpecu- 
lations  on  church-politics,  to  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  truth  and  of  holinefs.  But  why 
fhould  I attempt  to  fpecify  the  many  folid 
advantages  which  would  refult  from  a ge- 
neral coalition  of  the  clergy?  You  cannot  but 
fee  them  in  a ftronger  light  than  can  be  de- 
ferred 
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fcribed  by  words : our  own  hearts,  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  our  office*  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  the  genius  of  our  bleffed  religion, 
all  concur  to  make  us  wiffi  for  total  and  in- 
diffoluble  harmony.  We  have  enemies 
enough  in  the  empires  of  infidelity  and  of 
vice,  to  call  forth  all  our  exertions,  and  to 
employ  our  powers  united.  We  have  diffi- 
culties fufficient  in  the  difcharge  of  our  ei- 
fential  duty,  to  make  us  feel  the  value  of 
mutual  fupport  in  public  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate life. 

I hope  the  lay  interefl:  of  Scotland  have 
more  enlightened  underftandings,  than  to  be 
meanly  jealous  of  union  among  the  clergy. 
What  can  they  fear  from  us  though  we 
ffiould  become  friends  ? We  are  poor,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  be  formidable;  we  are 
reftrained  by  law  from  inheriting  any  por- 
tion of  civil  authority ; our  influence  is  li- 
mited by  the  fences  of  the  conftitution,  to 
things  fpiritual,  and  to  them  only : we  are 
not  lords  over  our  people,  but  helpers  of 
their  joy:  we  know  nothing,  and  we  defire 
to  know  nothing  among  them,  but  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  him  crucified.  Our  regulated 
eftabliffiment,  and  our  exterior  dependence 
upon  the  civil  power,  are  the  pledges  of  our 
innocence  to  the  fociety  at  large:  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Church  and  State,  under  the 
mutual  ftipuladons  of  protection  and  duty, 
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imift  ever  render  the  ftronger  power  fafe  at 
the  hands  of  the  weaker.  Do  the  gentlemen 
fear,  that,  by  giving  power  to  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  Elderfhip,  we 
aCt  from  felfifh  ends,  and  mean  indirectly  to 
acquire  it  to  ourfelves  through  our  influence 
with  thefe  men ; and  that,  through  our  union, 
fuch  power  might  be  exercifed  with  effeCt? 
The  firft  lines  of  the  propofed  plan  contra- 
dict the  fufpicion:  for  it  is  obvioufly  our 
meaning,  that,  in  adjufting  the  balance  of 
power,  the  landed  interefl:  fhould  always  pre- 
ponderate when  united;  and  the  popular, 
only  when  the  other  is  fplit.  And  the  next 
confequence  which  we  difcover  in  this 
fcheme,  fupplants  every  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  gentlemen;  for  it  is  our  hope,  and  our 
well-founded  expectation,  that 

8.  This  arrangement  would  cement  the 
landed  interefl:  more  clofely  with  the  church. 

It  is  the  fincere  wifh  of  all  parties,  that 
the  men  of  rank  and  property  in  the  king- 
dom fhould  be  impreffed  with  a zealous  at- 
tachment to  our  eftablifhment,  and  fhould 
take  an  interefl:  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
We  fee  with  forrow,  as  one  of  the  molt  awful 
figns  of  the  times,  a growing  indifference  in 
many  to  any  thing  connected  with  religion : 
but  I will  be  filent  on  this  point;  it  would 
be  unwife  to  exprefs,  in  the  language  of  cen- 
fure,  the  motives  of  conciliation.  When  we 
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fee  particular  families  of  rank,  and  many 
fuch  there  are  {till,  regular  in  the  obfervance 
of  religious  duties  ; we  feel  the  warmeft  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  in  contemplating  the  influence 
which  fuch  examples  mud  naturally  have 
upon  the  inferior  orders  of  men ; we  fee  our 
inltrudtions  feconded  by  a fpecies  of  argu- 
ment, which  is  level  to  every  capacity,  and 
which  comes  home  to  every  heart.  If  any 
poflible  meafure  can  be  devifed,  which  may 
confirm,  and  increafe  the  number  of  fuch 
examples,  it  is  our  duty  to  adopt  it  with  ar- 
dour and  unanimity.  It  does  not  occur  to 
me,  that  there  remain  any  human  means 
which  are  likely  to  anfwer  this  end,  except 
the  conveyance  of  perfonal  weight  to  the 
landed  gentlemen  in  ecclefiaflical  appoint- 
ments. They  will  then  feel  an  interefi:  in 
the  church,  which  will  imperceptibly  lead 
them  to  regard  her  with  complacency:  they 
will  even  be  more  clofely  united  with  the 
people,  with  whofe  representatives  they  ex- 
ercife  their  power ; and  they  will  be  pleafed 
with  a liberality*  which  has  given  them  that 
marked  preference,  which  their  education 
and  good  fenfe  will  enable  them  to  ufe  with 
difcretion.  The  landed  intereft,  thus,  in- 
ftead  of  incurring  any  danger  from  the  union 
of  the  church,  will  themfelves  acquire  a 
weight  in  her  counfels,  and  an  influence 
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■with  her  members,  which  will  always  be 
duly  refpedted,  and  tend  to  the  general  good. 

9.  The  propofed  mode  of  calling  minifters, 
would  in  all  probability  prevent  further  de- 
fertion,  and  gradually  reconcile  the  fe&aries 
to  the  communion  of  the  church. 

The  great  ground  of  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  is  the  unmodified  power  of  pa- 
tronage. They  do  not  always  diftinguifh 
wifely ; and  therefore  they  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  church,  as  if  it  were  her  deed,  and  not 
an  a<5t  of  the  legiflature : while  the  more  dif- 
cerning  among  them,  who  know  the  flate  of 
the  fa<5t,  though  they  exculpate  us,  are  temp- 
ted to  revolt  from  an  inftitution  which  they 
confider  as  founded  in  feverity.  They  are  not 
now  offended  at  the  name  of  patron ; but  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  like  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  wilh  to  fee  conftitutional  re- 
llraints  fixed  upon  the  exercife  of  the  power, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  abufed.  This  is 
truly  the  temper  of  the  nation ; and  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  the  abfolute  definition  of 
patronage,  in  order  to  meet  the  willies  of  the 
people.  Such  effential  modification  as  this, 
plan  fuppofes,  would  completely  anfwer 
every  purpofe  of  public  peace.  When  the 
people  Ihould  fee  the  moll  refpeted  names, 
whether  from  office  or  hereditary  rank,  ex- 
ercifing  lawful  power  in  every  parilh  for  their 
behoof,  they  would  with  full  confidence  ac- 
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quiefce  in  the  united  judgment  of  their  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  fuperiors;  they  would  joy~ 
fully  receive  the  minifters  fo  ehofen,  and  be 
happy  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment. 

There  is  likewife  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  a meafure  like  this  might  in  time  bring 
back  the  fectaries  to  our  communion.  There 
are  at  all  times  fenfble  advantages  within 
the  pale  of  an  eftablifhment.  That  church 
which  poffeffes  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection of  law,  will  be  always  gaining  upon 
its  feparatifts,  unlefs  it  is  damped  with  fome 
permanent  feature  of  deformity,  to  which 
all  their  feelings  are  repugnant.  When  the 
grand  caufe,  therefore,  is  removed,  on  which 
thofe  who  have  left  us  found  their  plea  of 
difaffeCtion,  their  prejudice  will  fubfide  of 
itfelf ; and  when  they  witnefs  the  heart-felt 
complacency,  with  which  the  fons  of  the 
Church  felicitate  their  condition,  they  will 
return  to  the  houfe  of  their  mother,  who 
will  welcome  them  for  ever  to  her  bleffmgs. 
The  event  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  for  the 
found  edification  of  thefe  people  themielves, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  clergy,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  church,  which  is  infeparable 
from  its  unity,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  re- 
ligion of  peace. 

io.  This  conftitution  will  not  readily  be 
liable  to  abufe,  or  to  political  corruption. 
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It  is  impoflible  to  pronounce  with  abfolute 
affurance,  upon  anyfcheme  in  human  affairs, 
thkt  it  can  in  no  inftance  be  perverted,  or 
that  it  can  never  be  fubjedl  to  degeneracy. 
All  that  men  can  do,  is  fo  to  order  their  de- 
figns,  as  may  moft  completely  remove  the 
probability  of  thefe  evils.  The  moft  ap- 
proved maxim  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  refpedling  the  exercife 
of  power,  is  to  eftablifh  a due  balance 
of  different  interefts ; and  to  adjuft  the  di- 
vifions  of  power  among  the  different  par- 
ties, with  fuch  regard  to  the  qualifications 
and  condition  of  each,  as  that  the  refult 
of  their  combined  operations  may  be  fa- 
lutary.  The  political  defeft  of  unmodi- 
fied patronage,  is,  that  the  power  is  undi- 
vided, and  therefore  is  liable  to  irremediable 
abufe. — The  political  defeat  of  popular  elec- 
tion at  large,  is,  that  the  power  is  entirely 
lodged  in  one  intereft,  and  in  that  intereft 
in  which  the  genius  of  legiflation  does  not 
prefume  that  there  is  wifdom. 

I explain  this  laft  fentence  by  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Sir  William  Blackftone, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land.— The  fubftance  of  the  reafoning  of 
that  great  lawyer,  and  which  he  illuftrates 
by  a higher  fimilitude  than  I choofe  to  em- 
ploy, is  this,  That  the  three  great  principles 
of  jhe  beft  government  are,  power,  wifdom. 
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and  rectitude : That  the  two  lad,  are  the 
rules  and  redrictions  which  prevent  the  im- 
proper application  of  the  fird.  That  in  Bri- 
tain, an  ample  {hare  of  power  remains  with 
the  Sovereign : but,  in  matters  of  national 
concern,  it  is  modified  by  that  wifdom  which 
the  conditution  prefumes  to  dwell  with  the 
aridocracy,  the  advifers  of  the  Crown,  in  their 
auguft  aflembly ; and  by  that  rectitude 
which  is  fuppofed  to  influence  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Commons,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
diments : And  that  by  this  divifion  of  power, 
and  the  due  balance  of  Separate  intereds, 
the  bed  poflible  provifion  is  made  againd 
the  effects  of  human  imperfection. 

We  prefume,  therefore,  upon  the  analogy 
of  ideas,  that  the  people,  in  the  eye  of  dried 
policy,  mean  well  ; and  that  the  elderfhip, 
under  the  impreflion  of  being  intruded  with 
their  intereds,  will  acl  with  upright  inten- 
tion for  their  behoof:  but  we  cannot  pre- 
fume So  far  upon  their  wifdom,  as  to  trud 
them  with  an  uncontrouled  exercife  of  power. 
In  the  aridocracy  of  the  landed  intered,  we 
expect  wifdom  both  in  the  difcernment  of 
the  characters  of  candidates,  and  in  judg- 
ing upon  liberal  views  of  what  is  for  the 
real  benefit  of  the  community.  In  the  pa- 
tron, we  leave  the  poffedion  of  his  Separate 
power,  and  the  exercife  of  it,  as  amply  as 
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the  public  welfare  will  admit,  and  as  he  in 
confidence  ought  to  delire.  It  is  laudable 
to  wifh  for  a power  to  do  good,  but  no  man 
ought  to  wilh  for  the  power  of  doing  evil. 
On  the  contrary,  the  confcioufnefs  of  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  would  lead  a pru- 
dent man  to  rejoice,  when  the  opportunities 
and  the  temptations  to  adl  wrong  in  any 
cafe  are  far  removed  from  him  and  from 
his  children. 

If  ye  have  had  patience,  Gentlemen,  to 
follow  me  thus  far,  in  confidering  a plan  of 
general  coalition  ; I fhall  crave  your  indul- 
gence a little  longer,  to  conlider,  if  there  are 
any  peculiar  reafons  for  a propofition  of  this 
kind  in  the  prefent  juncture. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that,  at  this  period,  there 
are  reafons  of  a very  peculiar  kind,  which 
both  evince  the  necelfity  of  a new  arrange- 
ment, and  which  jultify  the  prudence  of  the 
attempt  by  the  probability  of  fuccefs.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  explain  myfelf  with  free- 
dom, and  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  that 
I do  not  mean  to  difpute  as  the  partizan  of 
any  caufe,  but  to  reafon  with  you  as  a 
brother  upon  honelt  and  deliberate  convic- 
tion ? It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  friends 
with  whom  I am  proud  to  adl  in  public 
condudl,  that  the  Affembly  1779  took  the 
decifive  ftep,  which  left  to  the  church  no 
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other  alternative,  but  either  the  ruin  of  the 
conllitution,  or  a new  arrangement  in  the 
mode  of  fettlement.  That  AlTembly  efta- 
blilhed  the  precedent  of  granting  Chapels  of 
Eafe,  in  connexion  with  the  Church,  upon 
the  fimple  and  unqualified  plea  of  dif- 
like  to  the  parilh-minifters.  Don’t  be  impa- 
tient, I befeech  you,  Gentlemen.  I know  this 
is  a tender  point  with  you.  I do  believe,  that 
your  intentions  were  pure ; and  that  your 
aim  was,  to  eftablifh,  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple, a mode,  by  which  the  operation  of  pa- 
tronage might  be  evaded,  in  cafes  where 
they  fhould  be  able  and  willing  to  build  a 
meeting-houfe,  and  to  pay  a minifter  for 
themfelves.  You  concluded  that  you  a died  a 
laudable  part,  and  that  you  fulfilled  the  claim 
of  equity  and  humanity,  when  you  thus  con- 
ceded the  means  of  redrefs,  againfl  a grie- 
vancewhichye  had  notpowerto  remove.  For 
five  years  we  held  our  afcendant,  and  refilled 
your  attempts;  not  that  we  were  lefs  equi- 
table or  lefs  humane  than  you,  or  lefs  in- 
clined to  make  the  people  happy.  But  we 
knew,  that  we  were  the  members  of  a regu- 
lar eftablilhment,  whofe  profperity  is  foun- 
ded upon  order  ; and  that  a legal  evafion  of 
the  operation  of  law  is  a contradidlion  in 
terms.  We  maintained,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  maxims  of  found  policy, -to  convey  the 
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privileges  of  any  fociety,  to  thofe  who  place 
themfelves  beyond  its  controul,  and  from 
whom  it  cannot  exadd  the  returns  of  duty 
and  fubmifhon  ; and  that,  through  the  pre- 
cedent which  you  were  fo  anxious  to  efta- 
blifh,  and  the  bait  of  popular  election  there- 
by thrown  out  to  the  nation,  the  regular 
minifters  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  whom 
the  State  owns  and  prote&s,  would  incur 
the  privation  of  all  their  ecclefiaftical  ho- 
nours, and  be  left  the  defpicable  incumbents 
on  fecular  benefices  only.  You  were  duly 
warned,  that  if  the  minifters  and  elders  of 
the  church,  the  natural  guardians  of  its  lafe- 
ty,  fhould  thus  with  their  own  hands  dif- 
mantle  the  bulwarks  of  its  ftrength,  that 
{lately  fabric,  which  it  was  the  pride  of  our 
fathers  to  rear  and  to  defend,  and  which 
they  made  us  in  our  youth  fwear  at  the  altar 
that  we  would  never  betray,  would  be  ex- 
pofed  to  enemies  who  would  exult  over  its 
ruins. 

I look  back  with  aflonifhment  to  the 
event  of  that  grand  conflitutional  queftion  ; 
I faw  the  faces  of  my  friends,  I marked  the 
confcious  blufh,  when  ye  obtained  an  un- 
bought triumph,  and  we,  the  confeffed  ma- 
jority, were  at  once  defeated  and  difarmed  : 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  you  triumphed;  and,  had  it 
been  only  over  us,  you  fhould  not  now  have 
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heard  from  me  on  this  fubjedt.  But  by  the 
vows  of  your  youth  let  me  conjure  you,  to 
fave  the  church  from  the  effedts  of  your 
precedent.  It  is  fhaken  from  its  bafe;  its 
compadt unity  is  no  more;  arid  until  its  very 
foundations  are  repaired,  it  can  never  again 
be  ftrong. 

I do  not  mean  to  throw  blame  upon  any 
meafure,  or  any  man : I only  conlider  the 
neceflity  which  a paft  event  lays  upon  us, 
to  adopt  fuch  new  meafures  as  may  avert 
our  dangers. 

To  prevent  the  diflolution  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  church,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
crowd  of  detached  independent  meeting- 
houfes  in  its  Head,  it  is  now  neceflary  that 
the  Prelbyterian  body  fhould  be  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  union,  and  reltored  to  univerfal  peace 
by  a new  arrangement.  I do  not  fuppofe, 
Gentlemen,  that  it  was  any  part  of  your  in- 
tention to  create  the  dilemma  to  which  the 
church  is  reduced ; but  the  following  pro- 
pofition  is  now  true,  in  a higher  fenfe  than 
otherwife  it  could  ever  have  been,  That  ei- 
ther the  a&  of  9j>ueen  Anne , or  the  church  of 
Scotland , mufl  go  ; they  cannot  novo  fand  toge- 
ther, You  mult  not,  however,  claim  any 
merit  for  having  given  rife  to  this  confe- 
quence;  for  although  you  have  created  the 
necelTity,  you  have  not  by  that  means  fa- 
cilitated the  red  refs. 
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But,  pailing  from  particular  points  to 
views  more  general,  it  may  be  obferved  in 
one  fentence,  that  increaiing  diviiions,  both 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  church, 
are  the  circumftances  which  muft  produce  a 
fatal,  revolution,  unlefs  it  is  prevented  by 
the  powerful  and  falutary  interpofition  of 
the  legiilature. 

It  appears  likewife  from  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  that  the  times  are  mature  for  fuch 
moderate  meafures  as  are  now  under  our 
contemplation.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  but  of 
late  years  that  the  people  feem  to  have  got 
the  better  of  thofe  jure  divino  principles ; 
which,  while  they  fubfifted,  muft  have  pro- 
ved an  infuperable  bar  to  any  reafonable 
attempt  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  law  : 
In  that  iituation,  to  modify  would  have  been 
only  to  irritate;  and  a partial  conceilion 
would  have  been  fpurned  with  indignation. 
You  are  well  acquainted,  Gentlemen,  with 
the  prefent  temper  and  views  of  the  people ; 
and  I appeal  to  yourfelves,  if  fuch  modifica- 
tion as  is  now  propofed  would  not  give  uni- 
verfal  fatisfa£tion.  The  Scots  at  prefent, 
though  enemies  to  abfolute  patronage,  have 
no  prejudices  againft  the  name  of  patron ; 
and  would  have  no  objection  to  the  exercife 
of  the  right  in  patrons,  if  under  the  legal 
controul  of  heritors  and  elders.  This  is 
therefore  the  nice  period  in  the  ftate  of  the 
. • country, 
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country,  of  which  the  Church  ought  to  avail 
herfelf  for  the  good  of  all  parties  : and  it  is 
to  be  deemed  a happy  circumftance  in  her 
favour,  that  her  children  are  in  a difpofi- 
tion  to  liften  to  reafon,  before  fhe  herfelf  is 
fo  weakened,  as  to  have  loft  their  confidence 
and  refpect.  There  are  caufies  in  gradual, 
but  powerful  operation,  which  will  effec- 
tually humble  her,  unlefs  counteracted  by 
fome  fuch  plan  as  the  prefent : if  fhe  ne- 
glects to  feek  her  redrefs  till  thefe  have  done 
their  worft,  fhe  will  feek  it  then  in  vain; 
fhe  will  fall  unfriended,  and  will  never  again 
arife. 

I should  have  been  very  forry  to  have 
publilhed  my  fentiments  on  a fubject  of  fuch 
importance,  if  I did  not  confider  our  fuc- 
cefs  as  fo  probable,  as  may  vindicate  the 
propofal  from  imprudence.  But  wherever 
I turn  my  eyes,  I can  fee  no  quarter  from 
which  we  can  dread  any  formidable  oppo- 
fition.  I think  I have  fliown,  by  as  ftrong 
arguments  as  any  fubject  of  policy  will  ad- 
mit, that  the  fubject -patrons  in  Scotland, 
will  not  from  intereft  and  inclination,  and 
cannot  upon  any  reafonable  or  tenible 
principles,  oppofe  our  intentions : on  the 
contrary,  we  have  every  reafon  to  expect 
their  co-operation  and  fupport.  The  power- 
ful example  of  noble  and  liberal-minded 
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men,  the  friends-of  the  church  and  of  their 
country,  and  there  are  many  fuch  amongft 
that  reipeCtable  body,  would  be  readily  fol- 
lowed by  others,  who  would  fee  their  pe- 
cuniary advantage  in  the  meafures  propo- 
fed.  The  reft  of  the  landed  intereft  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  church  willies  to  fee 
them  always  treated,  not  only  with  refpect,. 
but  with  confidence,  as  the  depofitaries  of 
power.  Such  of  the  principal  landholders 
as  would  by  this  plan  be  invefted  with  the 
privilege  and  honour  of  vice-patronage,  may 
be  prelumed  to  lend  us  their  fupport  with  a 
zeal  which  would  be  effective.  The  royal 
boroughs  have  every  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  liberal  conceflion  of  two  delegates 
in  the  call  of  their  minifters  : And  the  people 
at  large  would  be  happy  in  the  transfe- 
rence of  power  to  elders,  who  always  aft 
according  to  their  inclinations ; and  to  heri- 
tors, whofe.  intereft  it  is  to  fee  them  pleafed 
and  properly  accommodated  in  all  things, 
in  conjunction  with  patrons*  whofe  right 
they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  under  due 
limitations.- 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  feme  of  you, 
Gentlemen,  that  we  might  meet  with  fome 
obftacles  in  refpeCt  of  the  royal  rights.  I 
cannot  be  of  this  opinion.  Patronage,  re- 
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Cpedting  Scotland,  is  not,  in  legal  conftruc- 
tion,  a part  of  prerogative ; for  here  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  fupremacy  is  excluded  by  the 
Union.  Belides,  prerogative  cannot  be  par- 
tial ; whereas  the  Crown  enjoys  its  rights 
over  a part  only  of  the  pariffies  of  this  king- 
dom. Patronage  in  the  Crown  is  held,  not 
by  prerogati  ve,  but  by  civil  inheritance  ; by 
which  the  Sovereign,  as  univerfal  heir  to 
things  forfeited,  or  to  which  no  fubjedt  has 
legal  claim,  hath,  through  fuch  civil  acci- 
dents, acquired  his  perfonal  rights.  From 
thefe  confiderations,  I prefume,  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  rights  of  patronage  in  Scot- 
land are  no  part  of  unalienable  prerogative, 
but  do  admit  of  conveyance,  and  even  to- 
tal alienation  from  the  Sovereign,  by  his 
own  a6l  and  deed,  or  by  a£t  of  parliament, 
in  which  his  confent  is  included. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  difputing  points 
like  thefe.  For  this  plan  goes  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  right  itfelf  {hall  remain 
inherent  in  the  Sovereign  : only  that  the  ex- 
ecution thereof  in  detail,  fhall  be  commit- 
ted to  proper  officers,  as  above  Bated;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  lieutenancies  of  counties  in 
England,  fheriffdoms  in  Scotland,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  in  both  king- 
doms, are  offices  in  commiffion,  for  execu- 
tio  n of  certain  branches  of  -prerogative  un- 
der the  King,  who,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  {fill 
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Tupreme  lord,  high  ffieriff,  and  the  fountain 
of  juftice;  and  all  the  rights  and  honours  of 
prerogative  are  held  ftill  to  be  entire,  thefe 
refpeCtive  appointments  notwithftanding. 

All  doubts,  therefore,  refpeCting  law  and 
form  in  this  matter  being  removed,  we  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  royal 
inclination.  That  gracious  Prince  who  now 
fills  the  throne,  whofe  cares  are  fteadily  di- 
rected to  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  and 
whofe  liberal  countenance  and  protection 
have  been  uniformly  experienced  by  a 
church,  which  he  is  led  by  inclination,  as 
well  as  by  duty,  to  preferve,  and  to  cherilh, 
will  feel  the  molt  cordial  fatisfaCtion  in  an 
opportunity  of  beftowing  a freffi  proof  of  his 
paternal  favour.  The  members  of  admini- 
Itration,  who  with  the  zeal  of  patriotifm,  at 
, the  expence  of  their  own  official  influence, 
are  now  employed  in  fecuring  the  republi- 
can intereft  in  the  conftitution,  and  to 
whom  the  nomination  of  a Prefbyterian  mi- 
nifter  can  never  be  an  objeCt  of  ambition, 
muff,  in  all  confiftency  of  conduCt,  fupport 
the  reafonable  claims  of  the  church,  the 
landed  intereft,  and  the  people  of  Scotland. 
They  will  not  affume  the  face  of  rigour,  to 
grafp  that  little  corner  of  power,  which  the 
royal  prefentations  can  give  them  over  pa- 
rilhes  beyond  the  Tweed, 

In  the  two  houfes  of  Parliament,  it  is  not 
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i conceivable  that  we  can  meet  with  any  ob- 
l ftacle,  except  what  may  arife  from  one  pre- 
judice, which  can  be  very  eafily  obviated. 
It  will  occur  to  fome  of  the  Englifh  members, 
who  were  never  fufpedted  of  the  want  eithef 

• of  generofity,  or  of  indulgence  to  freedom, 
i that  the  church  of  England  is  under  an  ex- 
iterior  government,  which  is  analogous  to 
;abfolute  patronage;  and  that  the  propofed 
modification  in  favour  of  Scotland,  would 
bear  the  image  of  partiality.  But  the 
members  from  this  kingdom,  who  on  the 
one  hand  are  nobles  of  the  land,  and 
' on  the  other  are  gentlemen,  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  landed  intereft,  and  of 
'civil  corporations,  are  fully  able  to  ex- 
plain to  the  members  of  the  lifter  king- 
dom, the  wide  diftinction  between  the  two 
churches,  in  the  firft  principles  of  their  po- 
litical fabric.  The  church  of  England,  and 
the  genius  of  Epifcopacy,  is  eflentially  mo- 
narchical; its  judicial  benches  are  filled  re- 
fpe&ively  by  ftngle  judges  in  their  feparate 

' diocefes  ; and  every  adt  of  power,  and  au- 
i thoritative  mandate,  hath  the  character  of 
individuality  in  its  origin.  The  people  are 
thus,  by  the  very  firft  principles  of  the  ec- 

• clefiaftical  conftitution,  trained  to  the  re- 
' cognition  of  abfolute  patronage,  as  an  au- 
1 thentic  and  unavoidable  part  of  their  church- 

government.  But  the  church  of  Scotland, 
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as  eftablifhed  by  law,  is  a difciplined  repub- 
lic, in  which  no  one  branch  of  its  interior 
government  can  be  exercifed  by  an  indivi- 
dual, and  in  which  the  nation  is  accuftom- 
ed  to  fee  every  thing  conducted  by  bodies 
of  men  in  joint  operation.  The  exterior  ar- 
rangement, therefore,  ought,  in  found  poli- 
cy, to  correfpond  with  the  effential  nature 
of  the  eftabliihment ; otherwife  the  church 
will  never  be  in  peace,  and  the  experienced 
oppofition  of  feventy  years,  joined  to  the  re- 
volt of  100,000  people,  are  the  proofs,  that 
abfolute  patronage  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
genius  of  Prefbytery.  Men  of  enlarged 
views,  will  fee  the  irrefiftible  force  of  thefe 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  very  principles 
of  legillation;  they  will  yield  to  the  voice 
of  reafon,  and  give  peace  to  the  land. 

The  unqueflioned  expediency  of  fbme  le- 
gal modification  of  patronage,  joined  to  that 
adlive  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  church,  which 
{he  has  a right  to  expert  from  the  Scottifh 
members;  all  of  whom  are  fuppofed  to  be 
her  fons,  and  many  of  whom  are  elders  of 
her  eflablifhment ; feconded  by  the  public 
fpirit  of  the  wife  and  generous  Englifh ; will 
certainly  produce  that  unanimity  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  legiflature  in  favour  of  this 
nation,  which  will  crown  our  views  with 
fiiccefs. 

There  is  one  circumftance,  which  will 
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{particularly  influence  the  conduct , of  En- 
<glifhmen  on  this  queftion  : The  prevailing 
(opinion  beyond  the  Tweed,  whether  well 
ifounded  or  not,  is,  that  the  minds  of  the 
{Scots  are  not  yet  fufficiently  emancipated 
ifrom  thofe  high  prerogative-principles,  for 
i which  they  were  remarkable  informer  times; 
;andthat  the  power  of  their  old  habits  render 
tthem  {till  fit  to  become  either  the  fubjedts  or 
tthe  inftruments  of  political  oppreflion.  This 
iidea,  however  injurious  to  us  in  other  re- 
ifpedts,  may  have  happy  confequenees  in  the 
jprefent  inftance  : “ Let  us  encourage  (will 
an  Englifhman  fay)  the  genius  of  liberty 
in  the  mountains  of  the  North;  let  us 
break  that  defpotic  power  which  may  fa- 
miliarize  the  people  to  flavery  ; let  us  re- 
drefs  their  grievance,  fince  they  have  now 
1 “ the  fpirit  to  give  it  its  name,  and  to  lay 
“ before  us  their  complaints.  The  Britifli 
“ legiflature  will  ever  make  this  its  glory, 
“ tliat,  while  it  reftrains  popular  licentiouf- 
w nefs,  it  gives  the  bleflings  of  privilege  to. 
“ the  nation,  and  liberty  founded  upon 
“ law.” 

In  truth,  Gentlemen,  we  fhall  find  no 
enemies  in  the  kingdom  to  a fcheme  like 
this,  if  we  ourfelves  are  united.  But  if  the 
fpirit  of  party  fhall  refufe  to  liften  to  reafon, 
the  fchemes  of  moderate  men  will  prove 
abortive.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  fome  a- 
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mong  ns  may  think  that  this  plan  concedes 
too  much,  and  that  fome  of  you  may  com- 
plain that  it  grants  too  little. 

But  gentlemen  on  both  ftdes  ought  to 
confider,  that  no  fcheme  of  coalition  and 
peace  can  ever  take  place,  unlefs  fomething 
is  mutually  yielded.  They  ought  to  confider, 
not  merely  whether  this  is  the  beft  of  all 
poftible  plans,  but  whether  it  is  the  beft 
which  is  practicable  ; if  it  is  greatly  prefe- 
rable to  the  prefent  mode  of  fettlement , and 
if  it  is  likely  to  unite  all  men  of  fenfe 
throughout  the  nation.  If  thefe  queftions 
appear  to  deferve  an  anfwer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  duty  of  the  friends  of  their  coun- 
try needs  no  illuftration.  Let  not  the  ca-' 
price  of  a few  individuals,  the  fticklers  ei- 
ther for  feverity  or  licentioufnefs,  ftand  in 
the  way  of  wholefome  regulations  for  the 
public  good.  What  would  I not  give  to 
witnefs  the  death  and  burial  of  divilion;  to 
fee  the  church  of  Scotland  rejoicing  in  the 
reconcilement  of  her  fons ; to  fee  the  wan- 
dering flocks  brought  back  to  the  fold ; and 
peace  and  love,  the  found  characleriftics  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  thoroughly  eftablilhed 
in  the  land  ! 

There  is  one  thing,  Gentlemen,  to  which 
I would  in  the  moft  earned  manner  call 
your  attention ; . which  is  the  dear-bought 
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experience  of  -this  church  in  the  inft&nce  of 
the  aCt  1 732 ; when  your  predeceffors,by  im- 
prudent oppofition  to  a plan  of  reform,  in 
which  the  moderate  intereft,  the  nation  at 
large,  and  men  of  weight  in  the  legiflative 
body*  were  all  difpofed  to  unite,  did  de- 
feat the  friendly  purpofes  of  fober  men,  fix 
down  the  law  of  patronage  for  half  a cen- 
tury longer  upon  this  church,  and  excite 
mifchief  in  the  kingdom  under  the  lawlefs 
banners  of  popular  domination.  The  great 
body  of  your  party  at  prefent,  Gentlemen, 
as  well  as  the  Scots  in  general,  are  well  dif- 
pofed to  moderate  meafures,  and  will  freely 
acquiefce  in  a reafonable  modification  of  the 
law : but  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  to  a 
man,  you  are  of  one  mind.  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  the  leading  men  among  you,  to  difcou- 
rage  and  reflrain,  with  all  your  influence,  the 
popular  phrenzy  of  any  individuals  of  your 
body  : for  if  any  quarter  is  given  to  the 
voice  of  diforder  *,  be  warned  now,  for  the 
fecond  time,  your  fons  will  weep  for  the  er- 
ror of  their  fathers.  And  if  particular  men 
among  you,  fhall  through  weaknefs,  or  the 
want  of  public  virtue,  refill  fuch  falutary 
regulations  as  may  unite  all  parties,  and. 
fhall  diredly  or  indirectly  ftir  up  the  people 
to  reclaim  the  democratical  rod  ; we  of  the 
moderate  intereft,  do  wafh  our  hands  before 
all  men  ; and,  in  the  prefencemf  heaven  and 
earth,  we  do  protest',  that  they  Jh all  hear  the 
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blame  for  ever , if  abfolute  patronage  is  unalter- 
ably entailed  on  this  church  and  nation. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  wifh,  that  the  church 
Ihould  adopt  with  precipitation  any  one 
fcheme,  how  good  foever,  on  a fubjeft  of 
fuch  magnitude  as  the  prefent.  It  ought  to 
be  duly  pondered  in  all  its  parts,  by  wife 
and  experienced  men,  before  it  is  drawn  up 
inform,  and  propofed  to  the  church  at  large, 
through  the  tranfmiffion  of  an  overture  to 
prefbyteries.  Many  fuch  men  there  are  in 
both  the  great  parties  of  the  church,  whom 
good  fenfe  would  lead  to  agree  in  their  views, 
and  to  prepare  their  meafures  with  fkilh 
They  ought  to  correfpond  with  their  refpec- 
tive  friends,  and  have  the  great  objects  of 
peace  and  practicability  always  prefent  to  their 
minds.  If  an  overture  fhall  ever  come  to 
tranfmiffion  on  this  fubject,  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied  with  inftrudlions  to  prefbyte- 
ries to  correfpond  with  patrons,  and  with 
the  landed  gentlemen,  within  their  refpec- 
tive  bounds^  It  ought  to  be  offered  to  the 
Royal  Boroughs  in  their  convention,  for  their 
concurrence  and  fupport.  The  Church 
ought  to  avail  herfelf  of  all  her  ability  and 
influence,  both  to  procure  the  wholefome 
counfel,  and  the  countenance  of  all  fuch  men, 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  as  can  ferve  hefr 
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vwith  effedt.  I could  mention  many  great 
mames,  of  men,  whofe  affedlion  to  her  is  ar- 
(dent,  and  who  can  evince  their  friendfhip 
iwith  effedt.  But  it  might  give  offence, 
Ifhould  they  be  thus  brought  forward  in  the 
jpamphlet  of  a day.  Yet,  even  the  fear  of 
ifuch  offence  cannot  reftrain  me  from  giving 
;a  hint,  which  may  indeed  be  unneceffary, 
Ibecaufe  it  will  occur  to  every  reader:  She 
(ought  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  tried  abilities, 
;and  well-earned  fame,  of  one,  of  whom  his 
•country  is  proud,  and  who  for  many  years 
flood  foremoft  with  honour  in  the  caufe  of 
: moderation.  She  ought  to  avail  herfelf,  too, 
i of  the  acute  underftanding,  and  hereditary 
eloquence,  of  a right  honourable  Elder, 
whofe  great  talents  are  now  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed, to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  Afia,  and  to 
retrieve  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  name. 
But  I beg  pardon  for  the  freedom  which  I 
ufe;  my  intention  will  be  my  apology  with 
the  candid.  Yes,  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  but 
willing  to  unite,  our  meafures  fhall  be  wife 
and  effedtual:  in  the  combined  ability  of 
both  fides  of  the  houfe,  and  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  advice  of  all  the  friends  of 
our  eftablifhment,  we  fhall  find  refources, 
which,  with  the  Divine  blefiing,  may  re- 
(lore  and  confirm  the  church  of  Scotland. 
We  defire  on  every  occafion  to  remember, 
that,  without  the  favour  of  Heaven,  • no 
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fcheme  of  man  will  ever  be  productive  of 
good ; but  we  have  every  reafon  to  expeCt, 
that  He,  whofe  mercies  have  been  manifold 
to  this  nation,  will  blefs  thofe  endeavours 
which  are  honeftly  meant  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church,  and  the  interefts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chrift  among  us. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I take  my  leave. 
I have  not  knowingly  mifreprefented  any 
fad;  I have  not  argued  with  intention  to 
deceive:  I have  the  teftimony  of  my  own 
heart,  that  I bear  honed  love  to  you,  and 
that  the  public  benefit  is  my  only  aim.  You 
may  freely  criticife  my  performance,  but  you 
cannot  juftly  blame  my  will.  If  I have  laid 
any  thing  which  breathes  a party- fpirit,  I 
am  heartily  forry  for  it : for  I own  no  party 
any  farther  than  my  principles  inftruCt  me ; 
and  I meant  to  deal  fairly  with  all  men.  If 
I have  fpoken  the  truth  too  plainly,  you  will 
confider,  that  there  are  occafions  in  which 
it  is  criminal  to  conceal.  I have  publifhed 
my  name,  although  that  circumftance  is  of 
no  confequence  to  the  objects  I have  in  view ; 
but  I am  willing  to  be  refponfible  for  every 
tiling  which  I offer  to  the  world:  A plan 
which  has  public  utility  for  its  aim,  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  own  merits;  the  quarter  from 
which  it  comes,  can  make  it  neither  better 
nor  worfe.  It  is  the  wifli  of  my  heart,  that 
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good  men  of  all  parties  fhould  be  completely- 
reconciled  on  earth,  as  it  is  my  hope,  that 
we  fhall  all  meet  in  the  manfions  of  peace. 
I have  the  honour  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  witl}. 
the  trueft  friendfhip, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 
and  humble  fervant, 
THOMAS  HARDY, 
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